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TRIBUTE AT TUG. 10 TV 


In the course of her remarks at the Hastings Women’s 
Conference of the T.U.C., Mrs. M. McKay, Congress 
Secretary, used the following terms in referring to three 


current TV Series: 


“... as popular as Dixon of Dock Green 
(BBC) as dramatic as Emergency —- Ward 
10 (ATV) and as socially educating and 
moving as Probation Officer (ATV)...” 


The initials BBO and ATV have been inserted for the purpose of this advertisement. 
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Portrait of the Week— 


HE CONFERENCE of Commonwealth Prime 
‘Ministers opened in London. The place of Mr. 
‘Verwoerd, South Africa’s Prime Minister, was 
taken by Mr. Louw, Minister of External Affairs, 
swho had to listen to more than one of his prime 
ministerial colleagues commenting on South 
_Africa’s internal affairs. These included the depor- 
‘tation, against her will, of Miss Hannah Stanton, 
‘a British missionary, against whom no charges 
Yhad been brought; the revelation, by white South 
African surgeons, that 70 per cent. of the police 
-bullets that killed and wounded the Africans at 
“Sharpeville had done so from the back; and the 
“issue to the white men that had fired them of new 
‘and improved pistols ‘as accurate as Sten guns.’ 
sSome English sportsmen, nevertheless, at Arundel 
P Castle and Worcester, found it agreeable to play 
games with white South Africans. 


* 


THE NEWSPAPERS and other media of mass 
‘communication communicated a certain amount 
of mass hysteria over Princess Margaret’s wed- 
ding, and gawpers around the Palace and the 
‘Abbey, and barriers along the processional route 
sbrought traffic to a peevish near-standstill for 
~some days beforehand. Other social notes about 
‘top people include the award of £7,000 damages 
“Against the Duchess of Argyll in an action for 
“defamation, and the award of the Lenin Peace 
Prize to Mr. Cyrus Eaton, an American multi- 
.millionaire. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced a pay rise for dons, and the strike 
of engineering apprentices, also after more lolly, 
:spread from Clydeside over the North of Eng- 
land. Mr. Reg Birch, the chief Communist in the 
AEU, was elected—whether regularly or irregu- 
larly is not yet clear, and will presumably make 
no difference—North London district organiser, 
which removed him from the natic al committee, 
but demonstrated the new Communist technique 
of shifting from national to local trade union 
influence. 
* 


AFTER APPEALS for a stay of execution had been 
rejected by the Californian Supreme Court (by 
four votes to three) and a judge of the United 
States Supreme Court, Caryl Chessman’s twelve- 
year legal fight for life ended in the gas chamber 
of San Quentin Prison. The Daily Mail’s front- 
page story was ‘I Saw Chessman Die,’ and in the 
Daily Sketch the Chessman story shared the front 
page with an advertisement offering ‘well-paid, 
responsible and pensionable employment as 
prison officers’ in Her Majesty’s Prison Service: 
‘ideal job for anyone with personality and a 
sense of leadership.” 


* 


THE UNITED STATES agreed to resume aid to South 
Korea, where 172 people were killed and 1,428 
wounded, it was revealed, in the demonstrations 
against the United States’ ex-protégé, Mr. 
Syngman Rhee. May Day. was celebrated in 
Moscow with a parade of rockets, atomic cannon 
and slogans about disarmament; in Paris with a 
‘Smiles for tourists’ campaign; in Nagpur with 
riots- put down by rifle-fire; and in Istanbul 
(where the NATO conference opened with 
speeches about our common heritage, liberty, and 
the defence of free institutions) by police beating 





up students with rifle butts. At Geneva, the 
Soviet Union representative responded favour- 
ably to the Western plan for a moratorium on 
nuclear tests, and in New York air-raid sirens 
Cleared the streets for civil defence exercises: 
even the television programmes were stilled. 


* 
LORD MORRISON. OF LAMBETH, seventy-two, 


succeeded Sir Sidney Harris, eighty-four, as Presi- 
dent of the British Board of Film Censors. 
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Spitting into the Wind 


NE fact stands out above all others at the 

Commonwealth Conference. It is that 
this is the last occasion of its kind at which a 
majority of the faces round the table will be 
white. 

Britain’s attitude to the Conference, then, must 
be conditioned by two things. One is that the 
gradual extension of majority-rule democracy 
is going to take place in Africa; the other is that 
it should. In other: words, we are on the side 
of both history and morality. We reject apar- 
theid and its attendant evils because we reject 
the belief in innate racial superiority on which 
it is based. And we reject it, also, because the 
wind of change is now blowing too hard for 
anyone to imagine that it will die down. 

That being so, spitting into the wind will have 
consequences even more unpleasant than usual, 
should the Prime Ministers try it. What are the 
arguments against their making some formal 
pronouncement, over Mr. Louw’s opposition, on 
the situation in South Africa? First, we are told 
that such a course of action might drive South 
Africa to leave the Commonwealth. But whether 
South Africa should be forced out of the Com- 
monwealth is, as the lawyers say, precisely the 
question that the jury will be called on to decide, 
and it is no more helpful to beg the question 
than to evade it. Secondly, we are told that as 
the Commonwealth has no power to enforce 
any decision, moral condemnation will be use- 
less. But it is precisely the ‘unarmed’ condition 
of the Commonwealth that could give such a 
decision its force; if the Commonwealth does 
not have some overriding, quasi-moral content, 
then it is nothing, and the whole Conference is 
a pointless sham. And, conversely, if the Con- 
ference adjourns without having made. it clear 
to Mr. Louw that his Government's policies 
and actions are rejected by the whole of the 


rest of the Commonwealth, the tenuous cord that 
binds together the disparate nations of this 
strange and unwieldy group will have become 
still more frayed. 

The Conference, sensibly, has decided at any 
rate to discuss South Africa—though in a way 
that will save Mr. Louw’s face. (There is little real 
triumph for him in the decision to discuss the sub- 
ject informally: the whole point of the Common- 
wealth Conference is that it is informal.) Even 
this, we have been told, will create a precedent. 
What is more, that is ali we are told on the 
subject, as if the mere creation of a prece- 
dent was in itself sufficient to damn the whole 
enterprise. But there are different kinds of 
precedents (it was Sir Alan Herbert’s Lord 
Justice Arrowroot who pointed out, rather 
testily, that there is no precedent for anything 
until it has been done for the first time), and 
there are different ways of treating them. It is 
said. that once the gates of Commonwealth 
interference are opened by a discussion of apar- 
theid, there are other ‘internal’ matters that might 
creep on to the agenda: the disturbing ten- 
dencies in Ghana, Mr. Nehru’s behaviour over 
Kashmir, the dictatorship in Pakistan. But in 
the first place there is no certainty that if the 
precedent is established it will necessarily be 
followed, and in the second place it has yet to 
be shown that anything but good would result 
if it were. 

The final argument against a pronouncement 
on South Africa is the argument from 
sovereignty. If the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers discuss apartheid why should not 
the United Nations. do so? If the United 
Nations does so, why should it not discuss other 
topics that various member nations would rather 
that it did not discuss? What is to prevent com- 
missions, committees, councils and conferences 
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of every kind from examining and discussing the 
internal problems of half the nations in the 
world? And if they discuss such problems, why 
should it stop there? 


The answer, when allowance has been made for 
all the exaggerations in the way the argument 
is presented, is nothing—and a good job, too. 
National sovéreignty, never a very rational or 
helpful concept, has been greatly weakened in 
the last decade or two, and every time to the 
great benefit of almost everybody concerned. It 
is absurd to suppose, in a world in which almost 
all the major problems—the hydrogen bomb, 
prosperity or depression, nutrition, race—are 
supra-national, and in which the effect of those 
problems on individual nations is highly com- 
plex and closely related to their effect on other 
nations, that nations can go on behaving as 
though what goes on within their borders is no 
concern of anybody outside. Every now and 
again there is a fresh proof—generally accom- 
panied by bloodshed and misery—that this is 
not the case. The bloodshed has taken place 
already in South Africa. It is up to the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers to provide the 
proof. 


Quality of Mercy 


HE disreputable farce on which the curtain 

fell for the last time in California on Monday 
went on being both farcical and disreputable to 
the end, with an added touch of Grand Guignol, 
in the telephone call (delayed by wrong dial- 
ling) that came through with a stay of execution 
as Caryl Chessman was actually being gassed. 
And the responsibility for this repellent and 
staining travesty must be placed squarely where 
it belongs. 

_ This is not, primarily, on either the American 
judicial system or on Chessman’s matchless and 
unwearying manipulation. of it. It is true that 
something must be badly wrong with a system so 
riddled with loopholes and so infested with the 
possibilities of delay that a mouse of whose guilt 
there was never any doubt could play for twelve 
years with the cat; it is also true that the delays 
and postponements were of Chessman’s own 
making. But it was not the American judicial 
system that finally ordered Chessman killed, and 
the fact that it was his own actions that post- 
poned his end for twelve years does not saddle 
him with the ultimate responsibility for it. 


Nor is it to the principle of capital punishment 
itself that we must look for the final responsibility 
in this degrading business. It is true that if Cali- 
fornia’s law was not a century or so behind most 
of the civilised world (in its provision of the 
death penalty for crimes that elsewhere do not 
carry it—Chessman was never convicted of mur- 
der) the curtain would never have risen on this 
spectacle; but the execution was no worse, in 
itself, than any other execution—which is bad 
enough, in all conscience. 

What has revolted the conscience of civilised 
people both in the United States and outside it 
was the fact that at the end of twelve years in 
prison under sentence of death Caryl Chessman 
was still executed, despite the complete trans- 
formation of his personality in that time, despite 
the narrow margin by which earlier appeals had 


been rejected, both by the Supreme Court and by 
the State Supreme Court, despite, the terrible 
nature of the punishment those twelve years must 
have inflicted, despite the fact that the crime for 
which he had been sentenced is not a capital 
crime in many other States of the US, let alone 
other nations; despite the fact that he had taken 
no life, despite the human waste of a man who 
had clearly become, in the twelve years, a re- 
markable and outstanding figure. 

And the responsibility for the decision to kill 
him despite all this rests with the four (out of 
seven) judges of the Californian Supreme Court 
who refused at the last to recommend a com- 
mutation of the sentence to Governor Brown, 
without which recommendation this staunch 
opponent of the death penalty in general, and its 
exaction in this case in particular, was consti- 
tutionally unable to grant a reprieve. As an 
example of judicial infamy it would be difficult, 
without going back centuries, to find an example 
to match it. For these four just men were not 
being asked to rule on a new trial for Chessman, 
nor to say that he was not properly convicted, 
nor to reject or change the law under which he 
was sentenced, nor to set him free. They were 
asked only to recommend the commutation to life 
imprisonment of a death sentence that had been 
hanging for twelve years over a man who must 
by then have suffered every punishment known 
to the living, and not a few known only to the 
dead. And they refused to do so. The judge who 
condemned Sacco and Vanzetti probably believed 
they were guilty; the Nazi judges might have 
pleaded raison d'état; Dreyfus’s judges at Rennes, 
duress; but the four judges who finally ordered 
Chessman gassed in the presence of sixty wit- 
nesses (including twelve ‘selected from hundreds 
who wrote in for tickets’) have no such defence. 
They are clad only in the armour of a thin and 
meaningless legality: under the law, they could 
have Chessman killed, and, under the law, they 
did. 


Belling the Cat 


R. GAITSKELL reels on. His capacity for 
M saving and doing the right thing, to the 
wrong people, at the wrong time, is so great as 
to be positively uncanny. It is perfectly true, as 
he said at Leeds, that Mr. Michael Foot and 
Tribune would have attacked him, had he stayed 
in London for the defence debate, for letting 
down the comrades gathered in Haifa. But such 
an attack need not have been taken seriously; the 
present one must. Not because it‘comes from Mr. 
Foot, that engagingly ineffective cross between 
an Adullamite and a Luddite, but despite this. 
If it were only Tribune, Mr. Gaitskell could 
breathe as relievedly as a Conservative Cabinet 
Minister attacked by Lord Beaverbrook; but the 
muttering at Mr. Gaitskell’s latest blunder has 
spread to, not from, the Left. What is more 
serious, the mice came out to play with a ven- 
geance before the cat got back; it does not 
much matter if Mr. Shinwell and Mr. Gaitskell 
speak with two voices on defence, but when Mr. 
Gaitskell, Mr. Brown, Mr. Harold Wilson and 
Mr. Woodrow Wyatt speak simultaneously with 
four it is time to be alarmed. 
What is more, it is time to do something about 
it. Mr. Gaitskell’s greatest strength in the Labour 
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Party at the moment lies in the total inability 
of his opponents (or even his supporters) to think 
of anybody to put in his place, the mere an- 
nouncement of whose name does not cause 
laughter. Mr. Robens? Sir Frank Soskice? Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Strachey, Mr. Foot? Mr. Cousins? 
And the gulf between Mr. Gaitskell and any 
possible successor is not so wide merely because 
the others are so obviously inferior to him, but 
because he is so obviously superior to them. Mr. 
Gaitskell really is a man of outstanding ability 
and intellect and even, though this is affected by 
his woefully bad tactical sense, of leadership. The 
last quality, however, usually remains in abeyance 
until, provoked beyond endurance, he suddenly 
lashes out and unhorses, say, Mr. Crossman. But 
it is time for Mr. Gaitskell to start asserting his 
leadership rather less intermittently. There is no 
reason why his big speeches in the country should 
be made after the debate in the House to which 
they refer; if his Leeds speech had been made 
before he went to Haifa, it would have saved him 
a great deal of trouble. Half the time, the only 
reason for the Labour Party's tendency to gallop 
off in all directions at once is that it doesn't 
know in which direction its leader is going until 
he rings up from his destination to ask plaintively 
where everybody else has got to. If he announced 
firmly and unambiguously where he and his 
party stood on each major issue as soon as it 
arose, and then cracked down mercilessly on his 
opponents as soon as t/ey arose, he would find his 
job a good deal easier. 


Zionist Lobby 


HE passage through the Senate of the 
Douglas amendment threatening the United 
Arab Republic with economic reprisals unless 
it opens the Suez Canal to Israeli shipping, and 
the picketing in New York Harbour of the 
Egyptian ship Cleopatra, are most conspicuous 
Israeli successes in influencing American action 
since 1956. It is, of course, possible to believe 
that the Zionist lobby in America had little or 
nothing to do with either event, that the Senators 
who voted for the Douglas amendment were 
genuinely concerned about freedom of shipping 
in the Suez Canal and were merely coincidentally 
forgetful both of the fact that the Egyptians have 
a good legal case on the Canal ban and of all 
the other factors in the Arab-Israeli dispute; and 
that the Seafarers’ International Union is picket- 
ing the Cleopatra because it genuinely believes 
that the Arab boycott of ships that trade with 
Israel jeopardised the livelihood of its mem- 
bers. But either belief involves a high degree 
of naivety, particularly when there is borne in 
mind the influence of the Zionist lobby in 
America from the auction between President 
Truman and Governor Dewey during the Con- 
bressional election of 1946 (Truman said the 
British should straight away admit 100,000 Jews 
into Palestine, Dewey said ‘not 100,000, but 
several hundred thousand’): through the squalid 
backstairs intrigues and pressures that produced 
the UN vote in 1947; up to Mr. Dulles’s refusal 
to finance the Aswan dam in 1956 which started 
the Suez crisis. (Zionist influence was far from 
the only one bearing on Dulles’s disastrous de- 
cision, but it was one of the most important.) 
In short, the Douglas amendment is, in the 
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words of Senator Fulbright, the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, ‘politi- 
cal coercion offered by a pressure group in the 
US which seeks to inject the Arab-Israeli dispute 
into domestic politics.” And the action of the 
dockers’ union is industrial coercion with the 
same object. 

Israel has thus furthered the prime aim of her 
foreign policy, which is to ensure bad relations 
between the Arabs and the West, though she 
has done so at some slight cost to her secand 
aim—keeping the Arabs divided. The explosive 
Arab reaction of a counter-boycott of all Ameri- 
can ships was predictable and is as understand- 
able as it is misguided. It would have been far 
more effective merely to criticise the Israelis for 
their interference with American affairs and to 
commiserate with the US over the activities of 
what Senator Fulbright calls an ‘irresponsible 
maritime union and a minority pressure group.’ 
By their boycott the Arabs wiil harm the US 
and the West, but they will harm themselves 
more, and the only beneficiary, apart from the 
USSR, will be their enemy Israel. 

Israel, prepared neither to suffer the status 
quo which, except for the Suez Canal ban, is 
heavily in her favour, nor to make the con- 
cessions which would change it, is nevertheless 
quite prepared to use Zionist influence in 
America to embroil the West with the Arabs. 
If the US tolerates such interference in its 
foreign policy, there is little Britain can do 
about it, least of all in a Presidental election 
year. All we can do is to understand what is 
happening and to hope that, unlike in the last 
Presidential year, Israel will not drastically over- 
play her hand. 


SER 
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The Eleventh Man 


By KENNETH 


Efe people we have governing this country 
are, as everyone must know by now, racialists 
and totalitarians. What everyone perhaps does 
not know is that they are for the most part also 
bucolic blunderers and are capable of the most 
dishonourable conduct within the parliamentary 
tradition they unwillingly inherited from Britain. 

Often this is merely amusing. Mr. De Wet Nel, 
the Minister of Bantu Affairs, for instance, has 
been causing many a merry laugh by going round 
and round the country these last few weeks say- 
ing: ‘Our race relations have never been better.’ 
And his colleague, Mr. W. A. Maree, Minister of 
Bantu Education, brought the house down by 
ruling that his white staff may no longer shake 
hands with any African teachers they might meet 
—they must greet them in the traditional Bantu 
manner, whatever that might be. 

But we have our sordid episodes too. The latest 
concerns Mr. Eric Louw, Minister of External 
Affairs, who is now attending the Commonwealth 
Conference in London. He has this session been 
guilty of what can only, I suggest, be described 
as grossly improper conduct. 

On February 26, Mr. Louw was defending his 
South African Information Service against an 
attack from Mr. Badenhorst Durrant, United 
Party MP for Turffontein, and he had this to say 
(I quote from Hansard): 

‘It is a pity that the hon. member for Turffon- 
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tein has as usual attacked the South African 
Information Services, and indulged in unpleasant 
personalities at my expense. I want to give the 
hon. member for Turffontein a last warning. . . . 
The time will come when I will not be able to 
withstand the temptation to enlighten this House 
about the hon. member for Turffontein and I 
suggest that he should remember he is very 
vulnerable.’ 

When Mr. Durrant protested to the Speaker 
that this was a reflection on his honour, as it 
clearly was, Mr. Louw added: 

‘I have said that the hon. member is vulnerable 
where he makes these personal attacks. I have 
warned him before but he continues along these 
lines. It has nothing to do with his honour. It 
deals with entirely different matters which I do 
not think he would like to have disclosed.’ 

The Speaker ruled that the matter did not 
impeach the honour of the Member. 

When Mr. Louw’s vote came to be debated, 
Mr. Durrant said that he refused to be intimi- 
dated and that he challenged Mr. Louw to dis- 
close whatever information he had. Mr. Louw 
then got up and read for about an hour from a 
departmental file. 

This contained letters written early in 1948, 
when General Smuts was Prime Minister, dis- 
cussing whether Mr. Durrant should be appointed 
to a post in the Information Service. (He was at 




















the time employed by a different government 
department in London.) The government of the 
day was a little unwilling to appoint him, accord- 
ing to the letters. The most serious allegation 
they made against him was that he was unable 
to ‘curb a tendency to talk big.’ Toward the end 
of the correspondence tribute is paid to Mr. 
Durrant’s energy and drive and it is suggested 
that perhaps he should be appointed after all. 
In fact, General Smuts was swept from power at 
that moment and Mr. Durrant was not appointed. 
: It was fairly feeble material with which to try 
to blackmail a Member of Parliament into 
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neglecting to do his duty. But that, in plain words, 
was what Mr. Louw did try to do. “What have 
you achieved?’ Mr. Gray Hughes, a United Party 
Whip, asked as Mr. Louw sat down. ‘He asked 
for it, said our witty Minister. 

In any sane country—any country that was not 
dominated by a small group which places tribal 
loyalty above such things as honour—no Minister 
could survive such a performance. But our little 
Mr. Louw was considered worthy to represent 
the Prime Minister in London. 

All that can be said is that there are a large 
number of South Africans he does not represent. 


The Schizoid State 


By NICHOLAS MOSLEY 


PI HE two main convictions of racialism are, 
‘AL firstly, that it is the basis of all human life 
(Hitler wrote, ‘The highest aim of human exis- 
tence is the conservation of the race ... the 
maintenance of the racial stock unmixed’); and 
secondly, that once a man’s mind is made up 
about this, he can never think of changing it. 
¢‘All ideas and ideals, all teaching and all know- 
ledge, must serve these ends. It is from this stand- 
point that everything must be examined and 
turned to practical use or else discarded.’) Hitler 
added that he himself had formed his 
Weltanschauung in his early twenties, and since 
then had ‘changed nothing in it.’ 

i. A racialist is thus a person who not only lives 
according to what most people think is a fantasy, 
but who tries to allow no evidence of reason, 
science, observation or personal experience to 
touch him. 

It is easy to see these characteristics in South 
Africa. If you try to reason about race relations 
with an average white South African he still 
assumes you are criticising his country’s material 
care of Africans—the way they are housed and 
fed. He thus answers you in terms of how much 
money the Government spends on new building, 
or of his paternal relationship with some loyal 
Office-boy. If you say that this is not what you 
are talking about—that you are talking about 
votes and freedom of movement and trade unions 
—then a blank look comes over his face and he 
has nothing to answer you. This is not because 
you have stumped him, but because he finds you 
unintelligible. To hirh it is as if you were talking 
about horses. You cannot reasonably discuss 
whether horses should be-given the franchise. It 
is a situation that has silenced philosophers—the 
mani who looks at a human being and says that 
he calls it something else. 

The racialist also won’t accept the universal 
evidence of anthropologists, biologists and 
sociologists that his racial classifications are 
nonsense. He prefers his own imaginative 
analogies drawn usually from _bull-breeding. 
(Hitler had 4 variation—‘The :titmouse cohabits 
only with the titmouse, the fieldmouse with the 
fieldmouse, the housemouse with the house- 
mouse. . . ..) He probably won't have heard of 
the work of scientists like Teilhard de Chardin 
who say that racial classifications are not only 
illusory but even destructive of the evolution they 


are supposed to promote—that the decision to 
treat men as animals does in fact reduce, as under 
Hitler, men to the level of animals. His convic- 
tions are stronger than science. 

He rejects also factual, social evidence about 
countries governed by the races he despises— 
countries which are doing very well and often 
better than their older-established neighbours. To 
say in the course of a conversation with an 
Afrikaner that you have been to Ghana, and that 
it is a happy and energetic place, results in the 
same blank look as was produced by your state- 
ment about the franchise. (The other conversa- 
tional gambit that has this effect is to say that 
Father Huddleston is the opposite of mentally 
unbalanced.) 

You can challenge him actually to go to 
Ghana, or to meet a few educated black men, 
but this he won't do. Racialists are notoriously 
bad travellers and mixers. Hitler, in 1925, thought 
that Russia was run by Jews and France by 
negroes. (Now one can actually speak of the 
creation of an African state on European soil.’) 
Dr. Verwoerd thinks that African leaders like 
Chief Luthuli are primitive and dangerous. He 
thinks this because he hasn’t met them, and he 
hasn't met them because he refuses to. In a sense 
the Nazi leaders really didn’t know what was 
going on in the concentration camps: in the same 
way the Afrikaners really don’t know even their 
own countrymen. And their efforts at re-thinking 
at the moment are concerned with methods, not 
fundamentals. Their state of fantasy is well 
guarded—and schizophrenic. 

The disease of racialism in an individual, 
psychologists say, arises from a refusal to face 
the evil, or ‘dark’ side, of oneself, and a trans- 
ference of it on to some group that appears 
different, in order that one can continue to think 
of oneself as elect and ‘sinless. This refusal is 
made when facts arise in one’s experience which 
are painful and frightening to bear. These are 
natural and inevitable predicaments; but if such 
facts are faced, then by the very undergoing of 
the ordeal there is growth both in knowledge and 
in further capacity. This is how spiritual growth 
happens. But if painful facts about oneself are 
not faced, then there is a blockage in the path of 
normal growth and a deviation towards some 
dead-end of personality. ; 

The normal growth of human societies, scien- 
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tists say, depends upon their acceptance of ever 
greater complexities and unifications. If a society 
refuses these, it deviates up some dead branch 
of evolution. 

The Afrikaners have a distinctive history in 
this respect. They have always disliked living in 
close company with their neighbours. and 
formerly when neighbours became too pressing 
they simply moved away. They trekked to where 
there could be just one family from horizon to 
horizon. But there came a time when there was 
no more room, and they were confronted by 
circumstances from which they had got into the 
habit of turning away, but which now were un- 
avoidable. When such a circumstance happens 
with an individual, there is neurosis. 

The Afrikaners still demand to be left alone, 
and complain bitterly when they are not. But 
added to these cries are nowadays other symp 
toms of their predicament—in particular, a 
peculiar way of talking of their convictions in 
conjunction with death. The Afrikaner seldom 
now speaks of apartheid as a practical. and living 
possibility (the proposed Bantu States are 
admitted as too fanciful for much discussion), but 
as a sort of move in a game of bluff with 
annihilation. ‘Rather than a black man come to 
my house and ask my daughter out, I would 
rather be dead.’ ‘Before equality happens in South 
Africa, at least I and my family will be dead.’ 
The national symbol is no longer the homestead 
but the laager—the circle of ox-carts which the 
Boer family defends to the last round. This is 
where they feel at home: where they will at least 
go down fighting. It is as if their neurosis were 
becoming explicit in the death-instinct which 
takes over when reality is denied. Racialism has 
become an open manifestation of the death- 
instinct, which has always been at its source. 

‘When this happens in an individual, he is 
encouraged to go to a psychiatrist. He will then 
We-taken back to early instances of denia! and 
there helped to ‘re-live’ them and this time to 
face them; or the patterns of his mind will be 
shaken in some other way. He has to be led to 
some breaking-point with fantasy. 

With nations, nature has its own remedies. 
Racialism leads inevitably to violence, and a cure 
is in violence. Most Germans have now been 
cured of Hitlerism; they were cured by slaughter, 
savagery and hopelessness. There came a time 
when reality could be evaded no longer—and the 
survivors faced it. But millions were dead. 

In South Africa is is obvious to most people 
that sooner or later the Afrikaners will lose and 
the non-racialists will win. This will happen in 
the course of history. But the question of practi- 
cal importance is whether this process has to be 
undergone in huge misery and slaughter: or 
whether it can be transposed to another level. 

At the moment the world is muddled in its 
attitude to South Africa. There are many who 
féar that action from outside will ‘make things 
worse.’ But there is a confusion here about the 
disease. It is true that outside pressure might 
‘make things worse’ in one sense—in that it might 
increase tension and nervousness amongst the 
whites—but there is a sense in which this increase 
might be the one means of making things better 
—of reaching quicker the breaking-point at which 
reality has to be faced. More commonplace 
means are useless. Two things anyway seem cer- 
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SOUTH AFRICA IN EXILE 


Since the State of Emergency declared in the Union of South Africa makes it impossible for 
Africa South to continue publishing from there, it goes into exile—with the pledge that it 
will continue to give voice to the demands of South Africa’s oppressed—until the day when 


it has helped to win the right to return. 


“We, who are directly involved in the shaping of a new Africa, are deeply concerned at the present 
threat to the continued publication of the quarterly magazine Africa South. Already the magazine 
has played a real part in the discussion and analysis that must accompany the rapid and far-reaching 
changes now taking place throughout the continent; and in the formation of an informed and sym- 
pathetic body of opinion overseas. Its suppression would mean a great loss to our struggle for 
liberation and democracy. We hope that Africa South will be enabled to continue publishing, and 
we wish to express our wholehearted support for the principles of liberty and equality for which 
it stands.” 


ALBERT LUTHULI, President-General, African National Congress, South Africa (in deten- 
tion). 

OLIVER TAMBO, Deputy President-General, A.N.C., South Africa. 

DUMA NOKWE, Secretary-General, A.N.C., South Africa (in detention). 

WALTER SISULU, banned Secretary-General, A.N.C., South Africa (in detention). 

DR. G. M. NAICKER, President, South African Indian Congress. 

JOSHUA NKOMO, President, banned Southern Rhodesia African National Congress. 

KENNETH KAUNDA, President, Northern Rhodesia United National Independence Party. 

ABU MAYANJA, Secretary-General, Uganda National Congress. 

| JULIUS K. NYERERE, President, Tankanyika African National Union. 

TOM MBOYA, Kenya Legislative Council. 

DR. J. G. KIANO, Kenya Legislative Council. 





We shall require a large sum of money to publish ‘Africa South in Exile’, and we beg you to 
send us your maximum possible contribution, making out your cheques to Africa South and 
addressing them to 3la John Adam Street, London W.C.2. 


Among the British sponsors of the magazine are the Bishop of Birmingham (Rt. Rev. John L. 
Wilson), the Rt. Hon. A. Creech-Jones, P.C., Tom Driberg, Victor Gollancz, Jo Grimond, M.P., 
John Hatch, Father Trevor Huddleston, M.P., Colin Legum, Kingsley Martin, Alan Ross, and 
Bertrand Russell. - 
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‘fain; first, that there cannot come a chatge of 
heart in South Africa except through some crisis 
and consequent reaction; and secondly, the only 
way this can be done without huge misery and 
bloodshed is for pressure to be exerted from out- 
side. The inside, like that of the neurotic, is 
largely helpless. 

It would be presumptuous to imagine that 
pressures upon nations can be discussed exactly 
like psychiatry. But pressure in this instance can 
be effective simply by resolute demonstrations 
throughout the world of what people truly think 
of South Africa, without fear that such demon- 
strations might be harmful. Stray travellers in 
South Africa may not be listened to; but world 
opinion and world governments in the long run 
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have to be. Truth can still get through, if backed 
by authority and numbers. This can be stated with 
charity. Since they are true, the most unpalatable 
things can be put to the South Africans with 
charity. And it will be this (in fact the only pos- 
sible charitable action) that will not only hasten 
the crisis-point, but relieve it. 

What is vital in the coming weeks is that every- 
one, and especially prime ministers, should not be 
prevented by short-term fears from acting on 
what they know to be fundamental. The efficacy 
of this sort of action was proved by the panicking 
reaction in South Africa to Mr. Macmillan’s 
Cape Town speech. And it is better if panicking- 
point is approached as a result of speeches, rather 
than after a holocaust. 


Curious Partnership 


By T. R. M. 


RITAIN’sS constitutional powers to control 

legislation of Southern Rhodesia’s exclusively 
white parliament and to veto discrimination 
against Africans have never been used since they 
were introduced in 1923, though discriminatory 
laws have proliferated in the colony. Negotiating 
last week for the abolition of these powers, the 
Prime Minister, Sir Edgar Whitehead, claimed 
that Southern Rhodesia ‘is quite unlike South 
Africa’ and could be trusted to solve her racial 
problems in the spirit of ‘partnership.’ The 
Southern Rhodesian statute book suggests other- 
wise. The Pass Laws are barely distinguishable 
from those in South Africa, though at the 
moment less thoroughly enforced. (The exemp- 
tion accorded to selected Africans is from carry- 
ing a pass so long as they carry an identity card 
—one bit of paper instead of another—while 


2: Europeans require none.) The Land Apportion- 


ment Act, like the Group Areas Act in South 
Africa, makes all urban Africans live in muni- 
cipally owned ‘locations’ under the discipline of 
a white superintendent, denies them freehold 
rights and turns them out if their employment 
in the town ceases; it allots over half the agri- 
cultural land in the territory to the European 
community of 250,000 and less than half to 
24 million Africans. The Native Land Husbandry 
Act gives the government authoritarian control 
over the size of African farms and the nature of 
African agricultural operations. African produce 
is subject when marketed to a levy not applied 
to Europeans, and the producer gets a compul- 
sorily lower price. The Native Affairs Depart- 
ment governs virtually every aspect of African 
life (except education, which is under a special 
Native Education Department of the Education 
Ministry) in complete isolation from European 
affairs. The Native Commissioner in every dist- 
rict is, in virtue of the Native Affairs Act and 
other legislation, the landlord, policeman, magis- 
trate, general administrator, agricultural officer 
and electoral returning officer. 

The franchise is kept in European hands by 
carefully calculated qualifications. £720 is the 
basic requirement for a vote. The average 
African income is £80, the European at least 
£900. A second-class ‘special’ vote is available 
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to Africans on easier terms but its influence in 
an election is limited by law to 20 per cent. of 
the registered first-class vote, regardless of the 
number of qualified second-class voters. It offers 
the illusion of power without any substance what- 
ever. There is no African in the territorial parlia- 
ment nor any real possibility of one’s getting in, 
and no representation for Africans. The Southern 
Rhodesian emergency regulations are scarcely 
less stringent than Dr. Verwoerd’s and have been 
in force a year longer. Amongst much draconian 
legislation, they provide for five years’ detention 
on suspicion without recourse to any judicial 
body, they impose penalties for African insolence 
to European officials; and indemnify in advance 
all government servants against all claims for 
damages inflicted in carrying out the regulations 
bona fide. A large number of Africans are still 
imprisoned without trial. 

The Southern Rhodesian system has the same 
foundation as the South African. All that can 
be said for it is that it is less violently interpreted 
and less rigidly enforced. Sir Edgar declined to 
promise any changes in the law (the very fact 
that he hinted that a few were imminent suggests 
they will not be politically much more substan- 
tial than those that have already happened) and 
took refuge in the promise of ‘partnership.’ But 
partnership in any real sense cannot be founded 
on laws of this sort. Partnership can only occur 
between equal citizens living under an equal law 
irrespective of race. Partnership between a few 
thousand selected Africans with £720 a year and 
the European community of 250,000 is meaning- 
less. Until the Southern Rhodesian Europeans 
can face the end of discrimination and the begin- 
ning of political and economic integration, and 
their Prime Minister can bring it about, there 
is no case for the abolition of Britain’s reserved 
powers. The need is to show that we mean to keep 
them, and to use them as we have neglected 
to do in the past, whether—as is not yet evident 
—Sir Edgar is looking forward to Southern 
Rhodesia’s secession from an _ unacceptable 
liberalisation of the northern territories or to a 
final attempt to use the Federal Constitutional 
review to entrench white supremacy more 
securely there. 
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Down the Mine 


From DARSIE GILLIE 
PARIS 
HE Algerian war has not lately been very 
much in the public mind—or perhaps one 
should say in the shop windows shown to the pub- 
lic mind. Apart from visits of state, there has been 
a sensational kidnapping, and there has been 
Caryl Chessman. There has been, for motorists, 
the opening of the first section of the Autoroute 
du Sud, winding in lovely majesty through the 
virgin land that lay hidden away quite near to 
Paris between the old built-up main roads. 

But the Algerian trouble is all the time in the 
background, thrusting up its head when least 
expected and least desired. As soon as the army 
issues satisfied reports about the progress made 
in reducing rebel power within Algeria, the old 
question of the Tunisian frontier turns up. It is 
greatly to the credit of President de Gaulle that 
he has uncompromisingly called the army to 
order on this issue from the very beginning of 
his return to power. He has insisted that the legal 
offence constituted by the existence of rebel bases 
in Tunisian territory must not lead on the French 
side to invasions of Tunisia. To spread the war 
to Tunisia would do France an infinity of harm. 
President Bourguiba on his side has insisted that 
the sympathy felt for the rebels in Tunisia must 
not lead to a breakdown of relations with France 
or swing Tunisia into the orbit of Cairo, much 
less of Moscow. 

The speeches made by the President during his 
round of the officers’ messes in Algeria were a 
warning that his spectacular speech of January 29 
did not end the problem of relations between 
government and army. On the contrary, every- 
thing that has happened since suggests that the 
President is proceeding with great caution. He has 
certainly transferred elsewhere the higher officers 
who were in command in Algeria last January, 
and his inauguration of the new official aim. an 
‘Algerian Algeria in association with 
France,’ is a firm rejection of some brands of 
dangerous nonsense. But there has been no indi- 
cation of a really sharp wheel-about in the hand- 
ling of the army. The psychological warfare 
department has been-dissolved, but redistributed 
rather than abolished. The ‘Home Guards’ still 
exist if in less dangerous form. Finally, - the 
Government by decreeing that all cases arising 
out of events in Algeria since October, 1956, may 
be tried by military courts has permitted the 
transfer to them of the prosecutions arising out 
of the January insurrection. Nothing is as yet 
known about charges to be brought against 
officers in this connection and the army’s legal 
department can be relied on to allow very little 
to be known. French military courts have given 
some judgments which prove remarkable inde- 
pendence, but also some very strange ones. The 
military legal system which allowed the leader of 
the Right-wing conspiracy to murder the C-in-C, 
General Salan, to escape, and gave light sentences 
to his confederates, can be relied upon to keep 
the ‘face’ and the unity of the army high among 
its preoccupations. 

The decree permitting this transfer was slipped 
out during a recent weekend without any ex- 
planation and in spite of a severe comment by 
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the Government’s permanent legal adviser, the 
Council of State. The same procedure was 
adopted for a decree transferring from parlia- 
ment to government the right to proclaim for 
twelve days a ‘state of urgency’ under which all 
guarantees of constitutional liberties are ,sus- 
pended. Since these guarantees are already sus- 
pended in Algeria, the right must have been 
assumed in case of need in France. 

Finally, so long as the one hope of bringing 
the Algerian war to an end lies with President 


de Gaulle, it is impossible for anyone on the Left 
seriously to wish to strengthen the Government, 
which is answerable to parliament, against the 
President, who is not. 

M. Maurice Schuman has recently observed 
that if the President outlives the Algerian war 
there is a hope of the constitution taking root. If 
the war outlasts the President, there is renewed 
fear of political chaos. M. Schuman spoke wisely. 
The President is back, face to face with his old 
problem again. 


Europe After Blue Streak 


By ROY JENKINS, MP 


Ajor policy shifts in Britain—certainly 
Niven the Conservative Party is making 
them, and perhaps when the Labour Party is 
doing so, too—follow a recognisable pattern. 
The first stirring of the new policy within the 
old is often paradexically symbolised by the 
firing off of a particularly loud but unconvincing 
salvo in favour of that which is about to be 
abandoned. At this stage it requires an unusually 
acute ear to detect what is happening. To the 
unpractised the guns may sound only a little 
more loud and a little less convincing than on 
many previous occasions. It is the almost com- 
plete silence following the noise which _gives the 
first real sign that change is in the air. During 
this silence discreet inquiries will reveal that 
everyone—except for the peculiarly slow-witted 
—is privately saying that he never thought much 
of the old policy, and that it was all due to the 
stubbornness of a particular (and preferably dis- 
credited) Minister. It also emerges at this stage 
that opinion outside Parliament, previously ad- 
duced as a compelling reason for sticking to the 
old policy, has in fact moved a good deal more 
quickly than the Government (or the Labour 
Party, as the case may be). So the stage becomes 
gradually set for the emergence of the new 
policy—sometimes with a flourish, sometimes 
with a whimper, but almost always a good deal 
too late. 

My impression is that government policy to- 
wards Europe may be beginning, rather hesi- 
tantly, to follow government defence policy 
through this process. Clearly the loud and 
totally unconvincing salvo was Mr. Macmillan’s 
‘anti-Napoleonic’ performance in Washington. 
Equally clearly outside opinion—in the press, in 
the trade unions and amongst the business in- 
terests concerned—is now well ahead of that 
inside Parliament. I am not certain how far, 
in the prevailing silence, members of the Govern- 
ment are privately dissociating themselves from 
the old policy, but my guess is that Mr. 
Maudling’s reputation as a European negotiator 
is not now much above that of Sir David Eccles, 
and that many are now beginning to recognise 
the harm which has been done by this com- 
petent, complacent and extremely narrow-sighted 
Minister. 

If the Government is now prepared for a 
change in its approach to Europe, in what direc- 
tion could it most usefully be made? Recently 
our efforts have been directed to persuading the 


Six not to go ahead with the so-called Hallstein 


acceleration proposals for July (which would 
mean the immediate raising of German, Bel- 
gian and Dutch tariffs against us at the same 
time. as they were lowered for the other mem- 
bers of the Community). Although it is now 
abundantly clear that, for all Mr. Macmillan’s 
theatricals at Camp David, Mr. Dillon is not 
going to raise a finger to help us here, we seem 
to have gained a small victory in Bonn. For once 
Dr. Erhard and his free trade industrialists have 
won a concession from. Dr. Adenauer and 
achieved a German cabinet decision in favour 
of postponement. 

Too much importance should not be attached 
to this. The other members of the Community 
have not yet accepted the German position, and 
it may well be that Dr. Adenauer decided to 
let Dr. Erhard have his way in Bonn in the 
confident knowledge that he would be defeated 
in Brussels. In any event, the value to Britain 
of a postponement from July to next January 
(which is the most that can be hoped for) is 
strictly limited. In the first place the risk of even 
asking for it should not be underestimated. 
Almost entirely through our own fault, we suffer 


from an appalling lack of good will in. Europe. © 


This can only be repaired by our making it clear 
that we accept the Common Market not as a 
tiresome trade embarrassment for us but as a 
major and highly desirable political departure 
for Europe. Recently, in voices about as enthu- 
siastic as those in which Sir Roy Welensky and 
Mr. Louw have probably been greeting Dr. 
Nkrumah, some Ministers have been trying to 
do this. But it must surely be recognised that 
the most convincing way in which to express 
simulated enthusiasm for a project is not to 
accompany the expression with an immediate 
request for its postponement. 

Postponement, even if we can achieve it, is 
only worth while if we are prepared to use the 
interval gained for a new policy initiative. There 
is not the slightest point in Britain courting fur- 
ther unpopularity in order to make that which 
will happen anyway happen six months later. 
There is not the slightest point in using the inter- 
val to put forward the old Free Trade Area 
approach which Europe has réjected so often 
and so decisively, but which the Board of Trade 


has persisted in regarding as a God-given solu- | 


tion to the whole problem. The recent meetings 
of the Committee of Twenty (the establishment 
of which. was presented in January as a major 
British triumph) have shown that the chances 
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of a special arrangement—without a common 
external tariff—between the Six and the Seven 
are quite negligible. The Outer Seven, indeed, 
is proving more of a liability than anything else. 
It is successful neither as a bridge towards the 
Six, nor as a weapon against them. 

At the same time the evidence continues to 
mount that the Six is both an extremely effective 
political unit and, apart from Japan, the only 
economically dynamic group of countries that 
the non-Communist world has to offer. From 
both points of view our exclusion appears far 
more damaging (to us principally, and only 
secondarily to Europe) than it did a year ago. 
In these circumstances the only purpose for 
which it would be worth securing a postpone- 
ment of the Hallstein proposals would be to use 
the interval to work out and announce the terms 
on which Britain would apply for membership 
of the Common Market. The old reasons ad- 
duced against such a course have become in- 
creasingly threadbare. Agriculture is no longer 
a real difficulty. Nor need the Commonwealth 
be. Indeed, some of the Commonwealth coun- 
tries have shown more concern about our and 
their exclusion from the European market than 
we have ourselves; and Imperial Preference con- 
tinues to be a rapidly declining asset. 

A bargain might be struck on the basis that 
we should share our privileged position in Com- 
monwealth markets with Europe in return for 
our admission (with those of the Seven who 
wished to come) to the Common Market, for 
a full Commonwealth share in expanding Euro- 
pean markets for primary products, and for the 
participation of the underdeveloped Common- 
wealth in the benefits of the European develop- 
ment fund. Whether the Six would immediately 
accept us or these terms would remain to be 
seen. They might; and even if they did not we 
would for the first time for years have taken 
an effective European initiative and laid down 
an offer to which, as time went on, many in the 
Six would be increasingly attracted. The last 
real hope of saving our position in Europe is 
that the Government should discuss such a new 
start with the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
this week. 

The abandonment of Blue Streak suggests 
another basis for a new approach to Europe. 
Should we place our nuclear knowledge at the 
disposal of the Six and hope to work with them 
towards an independent European deterrent as 
a substitute for an independent British deterrent? 
This might easily prove in the long run as 
foolish and pointless a search as that for a 
deterrent under purely British control, and we 
would, I think, be foolish to commit ourselves 
to it. But the British V-bomber force exists 
and, in the absence of a dramatic disarmament 
agreement, will no doubt continue to do so, 
although as a weakening strategic asset, for 
several years to come. Might we not make the 
best use of this force, in its declining years, by 
offering to place it under some form of Euro- 
pean control? This would give practical shape 
to the doctrine of interdependence as opposed 
to independence; it would counter the view that 
we always expect to get something for nothing 
from Europe; and it would make it slightly less 
likely that France will press ahead with her 
own deterrent developments and share the 








New ‘Long House’ forthe . 
Wanapum Indians 





IN the great Priest Rapids hydro-electric 

Wi treiee: was begun in Washington State, it 

meant,’as so often happens, disturbing many 

historic sites and remains of the local Indians, the 
Wanapums. 

However, cordial co-operation with local authori- 
ties has removed most of the relics to museums and 
provided a new site for the Long House, which the 
Wanapums use for tribal feasts and religious rites. 
Now a very different Long House is reaching across 
the Columbia River, a massive barrier of steel and 
concrete. And the throbbing heart of this power- 
house will be the ten huge generating sets made in 
Britain by The English Electric Company, 

Every six weeks another English Electric turbine 
and generator set, with its massive forgings ma- 
chined to smooth perfection and its myriad wind- 
ings, is added to the impressive rank of machines in 


POWER IS THE BUSINESS OF 


Building the Priest Rapids power-station of Grant County 
Public Utility District No. 2 of Ephrata, Washington 
State, U.S.A. Inside the barrage will be ten 131,000 h.p. 
water-turbine generating sets which, together 

with transformers, are all being supplied 

by English Electric. 


the Priest Rapids power-house. As it goes on line, 
still more power pulses into the electrical system 
ofbusy Washington State. Whenall tenare installed, 
over 1,300,000h.p.will beat work in the‘‘Long House.”’ 
Wherever power is needed 

The U.S.A. is one of the many countries where 
English Electric has won a high reputation and a 
succession of important orders. At home, too, this 
company, with its huge technical resources backed 
by Iong experience in many branches of engineering, 
is making the equipment, first to provide us with 
more power—from coal, oil, gas, water, the atom 
—and secondly to utilize it, on our railways, in our 
industries and our homes. 

Electric power leads to prosperity, both for us in 
Britain and for those other countries served by 
English Electric whose needs are often so much 
greater than ours. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


... BRINGING YOU BETTER LIVING 





THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, MARCONI! HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON W.C.2 
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One of the turbine runners being lowered into posi- 
tion at Priest Rapids. These runners are the 
largest so far built in Britain and are among the 
biggest in the world. 





Sectional model of one of the water-turbine genera- 
ting sets for Priest Rapids. The feathering propel- 
ler turbine is rotated by water pressure and flow, 
driving the generator above it. The electrical 
power generated is led away to transformers for 
distribution to industry and the home. 
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results with the West German Government. 

In any event, we should not allow our think- 
ing on European defence policy to be dominated 
by anti-German prejudice. Few things are more 
distasteful in British politics today than the 
eagerness with which sections of both the Right 
and the Left seize every opportunity to whip up 
racial feeling against Germany. Other countries 
—Holland and France, to take two examples— 
which suffered far more from the Nazis than we 
did, are less preoccupied with old wrongs and 
are in consequence far more able to influence 
the German future than we are. The determina- 
tion to regard almost all Germans as a gang 
of neo-Nazis is not merely distasteful, however. 
It is also extremely foolish. If Germany is not 
to be treated as a colony (and if we failed to 
control Cyprus we are hardly likely to succeed 
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with the Federal Republic), much the best hope 
is to treat her as a completely equal ally. To 
hover between the two, as Lord Beaverbrook and 
the New. Statesman would apparently wish us 
to do, constantly jeering and constantly nagging, 
is the best possible recipe for producing in Ger- 
many the very result which they fear and 
engendering in the meantime the most damaging 
mistrust between Bonn and London. 

It is also symptomatic of the slightly sour self- 
righteousness typical of those who are clinging 
to a position in the world they cannot quite 
sustain, which is one of Britain’s worst attributes 
today. The need to escape from this attitude is 
one of the most compelling reasons for trying, 
even at this late stage, to get out of our back- 
water and into the swift-flowing main Euro- 
pean stream. 


How it Began 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, 


T is just over fourteen years since Stalin per- 

formed the funeral rites on the wartime Grand 
Alliance. Speaking in Moscow on February 9, 
1946, he referred to the possibility of a conflict 
between Communism and capitalism. A month 
later, Churchill's voice rang out from Fulton, 
Missouri, in words that have taken their place in 
history, ‘From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in 
the Adriatic an iron curtain has descended.’ 

The Cold War had begun. Ever since we have 
had to live within its shadow. But the origins of 
the Cold War go back much further than the 
early post-war period. They are to be found partly 
in geography, partly in power politics, but 
primarily in doctrinal conflict. 

When Lenin seized power he introduced the 
Communist corollary to the existing geopolitical 
conflict. He actually wrote in the preamble to 
the new Soviet constitution these words: ‘Since 
the time of the formation of the Soviet 
Republics, the states of the world have been 
divided into two camps,” 

The Marxist-Leninist doctrine also laid it 
down that the Russian revolution was to herald 
revolutionary movements throughout the world; 
and the Comintern’s task of organising the Com- 
munist parties outside Russia was governed by 
the conviction that eventually the capitalist 
world would launch a final attack upon the 
citadel of revolution. In the then prevailing weak 
state of the Soviet Union their first objective 
was to put off the conflict in order to gain time 
for ‘socialist construction.’ Their ultimate aim, 
then as now, was to make the whole world 
Communist. 

A study of the Soviet press of the 1920s shows 
a constant belief in the imminence of world war. 
It is true that this type of tension was essential to 
the internal needs of the new Soviet Government 
—for it was minority rule imposed upon a 
divided country. But there is also no doubt that 
the Western intervention in the civil war con- 
firmed and fired the Soviet fears and suspicions— 
and it left behind deep psychological scars. 

The story of the 1920s and up to the mid-1930s, 
was a series of Soviet attempts to build up 
alliances, or non-aggression pacts, with adjoining 
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States. In this way the Soviet leaders hoped to 
establish a crude form of.cordon sanitaire of their 
own; and it is interesting that twenty years later 
the same pattern was repeated—this time with 
satellites. 

The major upheaval in this traditional inter- 
war Soviet foreign policy occurred when Stalin 
suddenly awoke to the dangers of Hitler, a full 
year after the Nazi coup in Germany. He there- 
upon reversed his traditional policy and sought 
allies.in the West at all levels—the period of the 
Popular Front. Munich put an end to that and 
Stalin performed another somersault, returning 
again to his fundamental suspicions of the 
Western powers, from which he never departed 
again in war or in peace. 

The Grand Alliance of 1941, against Hitler, 
was the classic shotgun marriage of history. It 
was very uneasy from the beginning. It never 
became anything much better. If the public in the 
Western countries had been able to see beyona 
the rosy haze that was associated with all things 
Russian, and had known the true relationship 
behind the scenes, it would have saved much of 
the disillusionment that was to come later. 

The first issue of disagreement between Russia 
and the West was Stalin’s appeal for a Second 
Front, begun within a few days of Churchill's 
famous broadcast of June,- 1941, associating 
Britain with Russia’s stand against the German 
invasion. As the early Russian defeats grew more 
serious Stalin’s appeals became more strident. 
After America’s entry into the war Roosevelt 
foolishly led Molotov to believe that a Second 
Front would be launched in 1942 and Churchill 
actually had to fly to Moscow to clarify the posi- 
tion—which he did at an interview full of bitter 
recriminations and sneers from Stalin. 

Then there was Poland. Because it has some- 
times been regarded as the cause of the Cold 
War, let me recall the essential points. In 1941, 
Sikorski, the Prime Minister of the Polish 
Government in exile, signed an agreement with 
Stalin which avoided the Polish-Russian frontier 
question. In early 1943 Stalin, now less pressed 
by military difficulties, told the Poles that he 
would not accept the pre-1939 frontiers and 
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promptly set up a rival Polish Government on 
Russian soil. The final Russian-Polish rupture 
came in April, 1943, when the Nazi radio 
announced that mass graves of Polish officers 
had been discovered in the Katyn forest. The 
Sikorski Government asked for an inquiry by the 
International Red Cross and Stalin retorted 
angrily by breaking off relations. 


Two years later, at Yalta, came the wider and 
final breach over Poland between Stalin and the 
West. To Western thinking, the cynicism. of 
Russia towards the Warsaw uprising had been 
monstrous. To Russian thinking the Western aid 
given to the Polish partisans had been a deliberate 
reinforcement of the anti-Russian forces. To 
Britain, who went to war on her account, Poland 
was a matter of honour. To Stalin it was more. 

The third major factor that led up to the out- 
break of the Cold War was the attitude taken up 
by Roosevelt and his administration towards 
Russia and their tragic failure to grasp the im- 
plications of the Russian advance into Europe. 
From the first Roosevelt thought he could charm 
Stafin into new policies and he persisted in this 
delusion. 

The result was that Churchill was placed in an 
impossible position. He did what he could to 
maintain the Allied bargaining power in Europe 
by pressing forward with Western troops but by 
late 1944 the situation had got out of hand. 

As a last desperate move, Churchill and Eden 
flew to Moscow. At an historic meeting in the 
Kremlin on October 9, 1944, Churchill made his 
astonishing proposal to Stalin to divide Europe. 
‘Don't let us get at cross purposes in small ways,’ 
said Churchill to Stalin suddenly. ‘How would it 
do for you to have 90 per cent. predominance in 
Rumania, for us to have 90 per cent. of the say in 
Greece and go fifty-fifty about Yugoslavia?’ 

Churchill then wrote out the figures on a half- 
sheet of paper, adding Hungary fifty-fifty and 
Bulgaria as 75 per cent. Russian and 25 per cent. 
Western. 

Churchill threw the paper across. Stalin took 
out his blue pencil and made a large tick. There 
was a long silence. The paper lay on the table until 
Churchill suggested that they should burn it. 
‘No, said Stalin. “You keep it.’ 

Seen in retrospect, the Churchill-Stalin arrange- 
ment was not only fantastic, but on its own made 
the Cold War inevitable. The West had entered 
into a bargain which time, circumstance and their 
public conscience could never allow them to keep. 
Stalin, uninhibited by such considerations and 
concerned only—as always—with power politics, 
felt that he had every right to be aggrieved with 
the Western powers when the final break 
came. 

When the American Government heard of the 
secret Stalin-Churchill agreement, it was very 
disturbed. In fairness to the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, it never liked the agreement; though it was 
the American attitude towards the Russians that 
caused it. It also saw the arrangement in Greece 
as an attempt to preserve British imperial com- 
munitations through the Mediterranean. As for 
Churchill, he regarded it as an acceptance of the 
fait accompli and by it he saved Greece from 
Communism: for British troops put down the 
ELAS uprising a few weeks later. 

At Yalta, in the spring of 1945, the United 
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States, by now even more suspicious of Britain, 
carried its appeasement policy towards Russia a 
stage further. Roosevelt, whose health was fail- 
ing, behaved in a strange and secretive fashion. 
He excluded Churchill from the talks on the 
Japanese war and agreed concessions to Russia 
at China’s expense that not even Stettinius, his 
Secretary of State, knew about. At one point the 
talks almost broke down, with Eden arguing 
fiercely against Britain’s signing any agreement. 

Roosevelt’s death, shortly after Yalta, showed 
the great difference between his ideals and his 
understanding of the situation. 

Truman found himself at once having to sup- 
port a policy that his convictions could not up- 
hold. He had been catapulted into the American 
Presidency with little knowledge but strong prin- 
ciples. The contrast with Roosevelt was amazing, 
and when he met Stalin at Potsdam, Truman lec- 
tured the Russian leader in a way that he had not 
experienced since Lenin was alive. 

The immediate problem in victory was the 
German economy and the real danger of mass 
starvation in Central Europe. The Potsdam agree- 
ment was to administer the German economy 
as a whole, but all discussions broke down 
because of a fundamental. divergence of view 
towards reparations. Whereas the Russians 
wanted to loot the country, the Western powers 
wished Germany to be self-supporting. And from 
these positions nothing was to shift the two sides 
—not even a series of abortive Foreign Ministers’ 
conferences. 


Thus the stage was set for Stalin’s declaration 
of February 9, 1946. 

Stalin could begin the Cold War in a very 
strong position. The Red Army surrounded or 
occupied most of the great capitals of Europe— 
Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Belgrade, Bucharest, 
Warsaw, Budapest and Sofia. Puppet govern- 
ments for most of these cities had been brought in 
the Russian baggage train. Western military 
forces were in the process of being demobilised : 
Russia’s remained intact. 

There was an ominous power vacuum ih 
Europe. 

How the situation has developed from then on 
will be the subject of my next article. But the 
central question at this point is whether the Cold 
War was the result of a long process of doctrinal 


and geopolitical conflict, or whether it was the 
product of misguided Western policy. 

The historical record shows that there is only 
one conclusion, The Cold War was inevitable 
from the day on which Lenin seized power— 
given the consolidation of the new Soviet 
Government. Whilst certain Western policies 
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were quite wrong, they did not alter the basic 
Communist doctrine of the two camps and world 
domination by Communism, followed relentlessly 
for the whole period from 1917 to the actual out- 
break of the Cold War in 1946. And thereby 
began the struggle for the world. 

(To be concluded) 


The Aversion Treatment 


By GEOFFREY ROBERTS 


N 1957 I entered, voluntarily, the psychiatric 
] department of a famous London hospital. Here 
I was subjected to what I learned later to know 
as an ‘aversion’ treatment. I was put to bed with- 
out food for forty-eight hours. Every two hours, 
day and night, I was given (a) an injection of 
apomorphine, followed immediately by (5) half a 
tumblerful of neat whisky or gin. (It was all on the 
NHS, by the way,) Within five minutes, nearly but 
not quite every time, violent nausea and vomit- 
ing were caused. Between the spells I read and 
dozed. I knew enough psychological jargon to 
recognise this as Pavlovian ‘conditioned reflex’ 
stuff. 

After the treatment I had a pleasant rest in 
pleasant surroundings and agreeable company. 
All the other patients but one were mild ‘psychia- 
tric’ cases. The exception was an alcoholic like 
myself. He was amiably intoxicated for the whole 
of his stay—his third there, I found, and his last. 
I myself had no desire to start drinking again 
while in hospital, but I started again at home 
three or four weeks later. 

Next I consulted a psychologist privately. He 
charged me ten guineas for a first interview and 
two each for a number of shorter ones subse- 
quently. At all of them he advised me, in varying 
degrees of emphasis, not to drink. He did, how- 
ever, get me a bed in another famous London 
hospital, and here, a little more than a year after 
the first, began my second ‘cure.’ 

Basically it was the same as the first—an 
‘aversion’ treatment with apomorphine. But it 
was applied differently. Instead of one continu- 
ous forty-eight-hour session I had four short 
ones of a few hours each, separated by intervals 
of two or three days. At each session the treat- 
ment was intensive—a pint of salt water to start 





‘IT suppose it’s her idea of a joke.’ 


with, then the injection, then a series of gollops, 
willy-nilly, of whisky, gin, rum, port, beer (which 
I hate anyway) and brandy. Also, the drinking 
and the subsequent convulsions of sickness and 
periods of exhaustion were all accompanied by 
sustained haranguing by the psychiatrist in 
charge. The idea was to get you down to the 
lowest possible physical, mental and moral level 
and then to pump propaganda into you about the 
danger of the first drink, the general folly of 
drinking, and so on—a mild adaptation, in fact, 
of the brain-washing techniques. They also 
sought to shame you. A pretty nurse of seventeen 
was there to empty my bowl. Was it not disgrace- 
ful, thundered the psychiatrist, that I,.a mature 
and apparently intelligent man, should subject a 
young girl to such a task? I did have the spirit, | 
recall, to reply that the treatment, after all, was 
their idea, not mine. 

At the third session, for some reason, I wasn't 
sick at all. I just got pleasantly and garrulously 
tight. Next time they perhaps doubled the dose. 
I was sick all right, but also nearly passed out. 
This scared them. The psychiatrist called me ‘old 
chap,’ and they cut out my two remaining ses- 
sions altogether. ‘Better turn him over to AA,’ 
said the chief—a world-famous character, as I 
discovered later. “ 

Well, I had a long go at AA (Alcoholics 
Anonymous) but without success. For me there 
was too much smug, Buchmanite, ‘I-was-a- 
drunkard-once-and-look-at-me-now’ business at 
the meetings. It works for a lot, undoubtedly, but 


~ you have to regard it as an appendage to con- 


ventional religion, or perhaps as a substitute for 
this. 

It was after my second street collapse in three 
days that I decided to make for X Park, but they 
said at the hospital that there was a long waiting 
list. In the next collapse but one, three days later, 
| was luckier. An ambulance arrived at my lodg- 
ings the next day, and in it I went to X Park. 

I was startled to find it a big mental hospital, 
with 1,000 beds. The alcoholic ‘group’ con- 
sisted of half the strength of a ward of twenty- 
four beds of which the other occupants were mild 
neurotic cases. (These, to us, were ‘the narcotics’; 
we, to them, were ‘the drunks.’) 

The alcoholics I found to be the most privileged 
and at the same time the most despised members 
of the whole hospital community. Privileged, 
therefore envied, because we were, after all, 
while off the booze, the most rational, and were 
on the whole treated accordingly; also because 
we had four. or five nights out a week, going to 
AA meetings anything up to thirty miles away in 
a hospital bus. Despised because, while nominally 
patients, we were after all only a bunch of 
drunks. Our fellow-patients, ranging from blank 
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idiocy to the mildest eccentricity, were not en- 
lightened. To them, a boozer. was a boozer, and 
no nonsense about disease. 

But at bottom nobody thought of it as wholly 
a disease. We ourselves did not, or we would not 
have had guilt complexes—as all of us, without 
exception, had. Nor did our two psychiatrists, 
gifted and devoted men, doing about as discour- 
aging a job, | imagine, as there is to be found 
anywhere in their line of business. They would 
occasionally get irritated with us, and show it. 
Doctors do not, I fancy, get irritated with patients 
suffering from cancer—or if they do they do not 
show it. 

The treatment consisted of group therapy, but 
nobody explained this to you at first: you just 
picked it up as you went along. (While I was 
there. however, an explanatory leaflet was got out 
to be given to new patients on arrival.) 

Seven group meetings a week, three with a 
psychiatrist present, one with the padre, one with 
a charge nurse, one with the ‘psychiatric social 
worker,’ one on our own. Each of us had in turn 
to tell his (or her) ‘life story’—a technical im- 
portation, I was.told, from America. We had to 
propound, without reserve, our ‘personal pro- 
blems’—alcoholic, economic, sexual. The pro- 
blem of each became the problem of all. The 
theory is that in ten or twelve weeks of this you 
learn a lot about yourself which you didn’t know 
before—not consciously, anyway—and that from 
this you may get to know exactly why you drank. 

Delinquencies, lapses from sobriety (there 
were several) were the business, first of the group, 
then, if disciplinary action (expulsion) was called 
for, of the doctors. Future plans were for group 
discussion. Should Joe go back to his wife, assum- 
ing she were willing to have him? Would it really 
be wise for Alf to go into the hotel trade? Should 
any of us, writing for jobs,.tell a prospective 
employer the truth? Jobs were by far the most 
discussed subject. Most of us had lost jobs 
through drink. Some had awkward adjuncts to the 
sack, such as prison sentences, to be glossed over 
somehow. ‘ 

After ten weeks or so you left, but only if and 
when ‘the group’ thought you a reasonably good 
prospect. 

And what is the outcome of it all? I can speak 
only for myself: I had no drink at all for the 
thirteen weeks I was at X Park, though there were 
plenty of opportunities—weekend leaves and so 
forth. Within an hour of my discharge I had 
downed six double Scotches in a railway station 
bar. Then I was ‘off’ for several weeks, then ‘on’ 
again for a few days, and now I am ‘off’ again 
~—perhaps for good. 

There are no trustworthy statistics about 
alcoholism. How can there be? In the nature of 
things alcoholics do not proclaim themselves as 
such. Many do not even know they are alcoho- 
lics; nor is it in fact at-all easy to distinguish the 
real alcoholic from the very heavy but still con- 
trolled drinker. AA is not an ‘organised’ body 
(that is its strength) and has no reliable register 
of members. Alcoholics treated in hospital must 
form a very small proportion of the total number. 
How many are ‘cured,’ through hospitals or AA, 
it is impossible to say.. Many, perhaps most, just 
disappear from view, and none can say whether 


“they are earning’ a living in obscure sobriety or 


dri: king meths and sleeping on the Embankment. 
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SPRING IN ISRAEL 

Sir,—I am not a Jew; I have, however, lived in Israel 
—I suspect for a little longer than Mr. Raven, whose 
superficial impressions and damning criticisms show 
every evidence of a hustled tourist visit, There is a 
cliché for the sort of cliché he uses when describing 
Israel and its inhabitants—the sweeping generalisa- 
tion. And he makes plenty of them. The first is his 
comparison of the Greek and Jewish cultures; it is 
loose, clever-clever and without a historical leg to 
stand upon. The belief that the Greek culture as em- 
bodied in religion is one solely of order, light and 
sweet reasonableness could persuade only the most 
naive Hellenophile. Blood-sacrifice and fertility- 
rites played as much part in Greek thought as did 
rationalism; if Judaism is said to perpetrate the con- 
cept of the Fall, with Adam and Eve and Cain and 
Abel, Greek mythology contains a whole catalogue 
of Sin, from Prometheus to Orestes. Proof of the 
surprising compulsion of this mythology is the fact 
that while we knowing denizens of the twentieth 
century won’t admit Original Sin we are quite happy 
to think of ourselves in terms of an Oedipus Complex. 

However, that is perhaps a rhetorical quibble. To 
come down to earth, and the second sweeping 
generalisation: Mr. Raven is convinced that ‘the 
Israelis lack both humour and tolerance and are un- 
accommodating in the extreme.’ To illustrate his 
theories he quotes stories that he has heard—never 
once does he describe an individual, or a conversation, 
which might bring a faint touch of reality to what 
he is saying. Has he ever in fact met any Israelis? Or 
did he merely watch from a distance while they 
planted maize or picked oranges or did their army 
exercises? Does he care to distinguish between those 
who live in the country and those who live in the 
town? those who work for a community and those 
who earn a salary? those who fled in crammed boats 
from Europe and those who were born there? It is 
easy for the non-Jew to smile at the hoary old nine- 
teenth-century idealism which fashioned the kibbutz, 
the entirely egalitarian system of education, and the 
planting of the desert which is only now barely be- 
ginning to bloom. I seem to detect in Mr. Raven's 
smile the vestigial condescension of the true-blue 
Englishman towards the ex-colony of not-so-long- 
ago. Oh Palestine! Oh Cyprus! Oh Ghana! 

I found the Sabra generation—and here I too per- 
mit myself a sweeping generalisation—hardworking, 
with plenty of humour and a cynical optimism bred 
of extraordinary adversity. They also have a frank 
hatred of the palatable hypocrisies which regulate 
English life so neatly and indispensably. They are not 
money-snobs; they are not culture-snobs; and above 
all they are not people-snobs. Mr. Raven appears to 
be all three.—Yours faithfully, 

SHIELA HERBERT 
28 Portman Close, W1 
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Sir,—Mr. Raven sets the tone of his article ‘Spring 
in Israel’ by asking in the first paragraph: ‘Who 
would willingly exchange the god of light and 
poetry [Apollo] for a vindictive bully, a celestial bore 
[Jehovah]?’ The answer is that Moslems, Christians 
and Jews did so reject Apollo and chose Jehovah 
whom, incidentally, they call God. 

The remainder of the article, comprising Mr. 
Raven’s judgment on Israel, Israelis, their God and 
their religion, has truth and value only for those 
who have chosen Apolio.—Y ours faithfully, 

GERTRUDE REED 
1 Linden Gardens, W2 


MORAL RE-ARMAMENT 


Sir,—Miss Monica Furlong seems to leave us with 
the impression that Moral Re-Armament is a sect or 
aspect of Christianity, and this I think is not so. To 
judge by their publications they have a great many 
adherents who are drawn from a wide variety of non- 
Christian religions, and also pagans. Their extremely 
limited and materialistic teaching omits the vast pro- 
portion of; Christian doctrine and neglects almost 
completely the spiritual aspect of religion. It would, 
I believe, be a mistake to suppose that the resem- 
blance between MRA and any form of Christianity 
is more than superficial—Yours faithfully, 

, F. RAY BETTLEY 
Cross House, Fawkham, Kent 


THE LIBERAL PARTY 


Sir,—At the risk of inviting the most obvious and 
unconstructive riposte, may I suggest that Mr. Levin 
has not stood close enough to the Liberal Party dur- 
ingsits resurgence to know what its growing pains are 
all about? (A pity, this. If more independent, liberal 
and radical minds such as his had been able to be a 
little less independent of their natural allies since 
1945 there might nowadays be a more useful and 
edifying conduct of our public affairs.) 

The Liberal Party Council which Mr. Levin sus- 
pects of being asleep is responsible for the party’s 
organisation between annual assemblies. It is quite 
democratically elected throughout the country; the 
process is no more ‘unimaginably complex’ than any 
other which might be designed to give the most ade- 
quate expression to the broadest will of the member- 
ship; The. vast majority of its members have never 
lobbied in their lives. At least if some two hundred 
ordinary people like myself can survive its complexity 
I am sure Mr. Levin could. 

The Council, genuinely representative of the party 
in the country as a whole, meets quarterly—for very 
practical reasons, Scotland being so far from Corn- 
wall. It freely elects in its turn a more wieldy body 
representative of itself—the Executive Committee, 
which meets monthly. The Committee in its. turn 
appoints an even more wieldy sub-committee—the 
Working Party—empowered to act in its name from 
day to day between Executive meetings. Each of 
these bodies can be rejected by the party in the 
country at its periodic opportunities—annually, 
quarterly and monthly. 

This system, in spite of Mr. Levin’s implication 
that it gets the worst of both worlds, in practice is 
flexible, fully democratic and designed to make the 
most of the party’s present resources. Liberals, how- 
ever, of all people, are not set in any permanent con- 
stitutional concrete; if we hear of a better system we 
shall adopt it. We certainly claim it to be superior 
to that of the other parties, one of which is in rapid 
decline and the other quite static. 

What Mr. Levin and many others have yet to 
realise is that October’s General Election brought a 
revolutionary change to the Liberal Party’s nature. 
It put the party’s feet firmly where the feet of any 
national party must be if it hopes to gain political 
power—back in the constituencies. Before that time 
the strength of the party lay between Party HQ—and 
notably Mr. Harris—and the efforts of a few dedi- 
cated individuals in specific constituencies. Since that 
time the strength of the party has been distributed to 
where it ought to be—amongst its rank-and-file and 
expressing itself constitutionally through elected 
bodies. If a few disgruntled individuals have failed 
to move with the times and failed to grasp the signffi- 
cance of last October then they scarcely deserve to be 
political leaders. 
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Salute to the Royal Society 























In July of this year the Royal Society — most illustrious scientific society 
in the world — celebrates the 300th year of its existence. 

The Society grew out of informal meetings of a group of philosophers 
in the dark, discouraging days of the Civil War. They met in various 
places, first in London — often at Gresham College, sometimes at a 
tavern in Cheapside — and later at Oxford. With the Restoration, how- 
ever, they formally constituted themselves as a society for promoting 
experimental philosophy. Their work quickly gained the approval of 
Charles I! — himself keenly interested in things scientific. Charles it 
was who granted them their First Charter in 1662, allowing them to style 
themselves the Royal Society. The Royal patronage, thus begun, has 
continued under thirteen monarchs. 


_ This is one of a series of special advertisements issued by Imperial Chemical 
industries Limited as a tribute to the Royal Society in its Tercentenary Year, and as 
a public acknowledgement of the inspiration it has afforded to British Industry. 





Over the centuries, the Royal Society has established an admirable 
tradition of realism, encouraging research in pure science but admit- 
ting of no sharp distinction between that and scientific knowledge 
applied to practical ends, as in the realms of medicine, agriculture, or 
industry. The Society's most distinguished President, Sir Isaac Newton, 
may have gone “‘ voyaging through strange seas of thought alone "’, but 
the discoveries he made are still fundamental to science. 

In this, its tercentenary year, the British nation will proudly salute the 
Royal Society to which it owes so much. The genius of its Fellows, past 
and present, has vitalized every field of scientific endeavour, from biology 
to chemical engineering, and the world owes them a debt that can never 
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The reverse of that which Mr. Levin suggests has, 
in fact, occurred. However true it may have been 
before October that we were a few individualists— 
‘Lunch with me tomorrow; we’ll settle this then’— 
it is certainly no longer true, The destiny of the party 
does not now, as Mr. Levin claims, rest with a ‘body 
small enough to take the kind of everyday decisions 
that must be made more and more if hesitant voters 
are not to be driven permanently away.’ It rests now 
with many thousands of active Liberals working in 
six hundred and thirty constituencies between the 
Shetlands and Land’s End.—Y ours faithfully, 

R. A. WALKER 
87 Brixham Crescent, Ruislip, Middlesex 


THE ‘TIED HOUSE’ SYSTEM 


Sir—lIt is not only in the field of soft drinks that 
the tied house system is a beastly nuisance and a 
destroyer of reasonable amenities. There are very 
few good draught beers left (no wonder the con- 
sumption of draught beer has gone down), and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to get the best. that 
associated with the names of Bass and Worthington. 
In this area | know two licensed houses where 
Worthington E was sold when I came here a year 
ago. Both are now owned by the same brewer, 
Worthington E was withdrawn, and the brewer's 
own bitter—which I happen to think undrinkable— 
substituted. If a single house were left in either town 
which sold Worthington E then there would be some 
competition, and the local breweries might be put 
on their mettle. As it is they have used their mono- 
poly powers to stop its sale. Something ought to be 
done about it.— Yours faithfully, 

AUSTIN. LEE 


Great Carlton Rectory, Louth, Lincs 


THAT PILL 


Sir,—I have long admired the clear, logical and wise 
expositions by Christopher Hollis of the problem 
of The Bomb, but in his recent article on The Pill 
I am sad to see that his religious convictions have 
clearly distorted his approach to a problem which 
is every bit as pressing and a great deal niore 
real to millions of men and women the world over. 

To say that there are ‘considerable pockets of 
undernourishment’ is surely a masterly: understate- 
ment, when more than a thousand million people 
in the world are in fact undernourished. Of course 
contraception is not the only answer to the weid’s 
economic problems; of course there must be in- 
finitely greater exploitation of the world’s resources 
of food; of course distribution must be regulated. 
But if this happy state of affairs could eventually 
be brought about it still would not solve the problem 
now of individual parents who do not know how 
to limit their families nor to space the births of 
their children so as to save them from ill-health 
and misery and the effects of their own unceasing 
worry and fear. 

Mr. Hollis implies that it is the West which -is 
imposing upon unwilling Eastern peoples its Own 
solution of birth control. This is nonsense: the great 
countries of the East were practising birth control 
when Mr. Hollis’s forebears were living in caves, 
Various herbs and recipes were handed down from 
mother to daughter, and when all else failed there 
was always infanticide. It is only modern, scientific 
methods of contraception which have come from 
the West and which are being introduced to their 
peoples by the governments of Egypt, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon and China. 

In what way cai the provision of family-planning 
clinics within a government health service ‘interfere 
with the Oriental’s most intimate private life’? For 
the first time in the East the knowledge for which 
millions of women have longed is being made avail- 
able to them; they need not make use of it, but the 
advice is there for those who want it. No one, 
least of all the Mr. Hollises of this world, who 
by the mere accident of birth know nothing of the 
misery and fears of these women, has the right to 
deny them this knowledge and the freedom to use 
or reject it. And if he were to see—even in this 
city where living standards are higher than any- 
where else in the East—a mother of thirty-two years 
of age who Gm eleven years of married life had 





had ten children and whose husband earned less 
than £3 a week; or another of thirty-one who had 
five children and had had seven induced abortions 
in four years or another of thirty-eight who had 
had fourteen pregnancies and had given away several 
of her babies; and if he were then to hear. their 
invariable reaction to the advice given to them at a 
family-planning clinic—If only I had known!’— 
he would understand better, perhaps, that the 
spreading of knowledge of birth control is vitally 
important to millions of individual men and women 
and their children. This is not simply a vast economic 
problem—it is a human one It is people who 
matter—not populations.—Yours faithfully, 

JOANNA MOORE 
6 Ewart Park, Singapore 10 


SADLER’S WELLS 


Sir,—May we correct an error in Mr. Tusa’s letter? 
The crisis of Sadler's Wells was not caused by the 
LCC withdrawing its grant, as, at the time of the 
‘crisis,, we were not in receipt of a subsidy from the 
LCC. 

In fact, the LCC came to our rescue and helped to 
keep us going with an emergency subsidy of £25,000. 
Later the Committee of Inquiry which they instituted 
recommended an annual grant towards running ex- 
penses at Sadler's Wells over three years, together 
with a capital grant over the same period to put in 
hand the most urgent building requirements of the 
Theatre. The Council gave general approval to the 
report and made a grant to Sadler’s Wells over three 
years in the first instance—Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN ARLEN 
Administrative Director 


Sadler's Wells Theatre, Rosebery Avenue, EC1 


CATHOLIC FASHIONS 


Sir,—In his review of Mr. Anson’s recent book 
(Spectator, April 22) Mr.. Waugh has sounded a note 
of warning. There is, it seems, ‘a fashion among 
Catholics, particularly in France and the USA, to 
ape the external austerities of Calvinism—vernacular 
prayers, evening communions, relaxed fasting, the 
emphasis on congregational corporate participation 
in the mysteries . . . etc.’ 

Most of us know this fashion as the liturgical 
movement and we know that some of the features 
enumerated by Mr. Waugh have become so fashion- 
able as to be taken up by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites in the decree of September 3, 1958. 

It is fairly funny that Mr. Waugh should regard 
relaxed fasting as a Calvinist austerity, but not so 
strange as his suggestion that the idea of saying Mass 
facing the congregation is due to television. The 
Eastern rites on the whole have eschewed this custom 
but according to the Roman Missal (Ritus servandi, 
V.3) the priest may either stand in the same direction 
as the people or he may face them across the altar 
(as he does in the Roman basilicas), This Missal was 
authorised w*' hardly any thought of television by 
St. Pius V, Urban VIII and Clement VIII.—yYours 
faithfully, 

HERBERT MCCABE 


St. Dominic's Priory, Newcastle upon Tyne 1 


FRUIT JUICE 


Sir,—Like Leslie Adrian, we need a good dose of 
fruit juice to start the day, but I think I have a better 
and cheaper drink than any he mentions. For lemon: 

3 lemons 

3 lb. sugar 

2 pints boiling water 

1 oz. tartaric acid. 
Wash, halve, squeeze the lemons. Mince or chop 
finely the rinds. Add sugar and boiling water. Stir. 
Let stand for twenty-four hours. Dissolve tartaric acid 
in a little hot water and add to mixture. Stir, strain 
and bottle. 

This makes three and a half pints of concentrated 
juice, for about 3s. 6d. I have made orange with one 
and a half pounds of sugar to four medium oranges, 
and am at present experimenting with grapefruit. 

A steady intake of the commercial brands can be 
ruinously expensive, and I have certainly never come 
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across one more like the real thing than this.—Yours 
faithfully, 

R. J. STUDDERT-KENNEDY 
41 Coram Street, WC1 


PERSIAN EARTHQUAKE DISASTER 

Sir,— May we appeal to your readers for help for the 
victims of the earthquake disaster in Lar, in Persia, 
which has struck the town, reducing most of it to 
rubble, and leaving in its wake a trail of destruction 
and horror. Latest reports from Persia .uy that not a 
single wall stands and that most of the inhabitants 
are dead, wounijecd or homeless. Bereft suddenly of 
every possession in the world, the plight of the sur- 
vivors is indeed desperate. A large proportion of the 
victims are women and children, and the cries of the 
children and of their distraught mothers are pitiful to 
hear. Appealing for help, the Governor of Lar says: 
‘I am sitting here in bare feet and rags. The town is 
now a heap of debris. Nothing can be seen through 
the billowing clouds of dust.’ Poisonous snakes are 
adding to the terror of the disaster scene. The Persian 
Government has appealed for any possible help— 
‘a shirt, a blanket or a few shillings.’ 

War on,Want has established a special fund to aid 
the victims of the disaster and undertake that every 
penny contributed will go direct to their relief. 
Nothing whatever will be spent on the expenses of this 
appeal out of the contributions received. 

Please send gifts of money, large or small, to the 
Hon. Treasurer (Lar Appeal), War on Want, 9 
Madeley Road, Ealing, London, W5. Cheques and 
postal orders should be made payable to ‘War on 
Want’ and crossed ‘Lar Appeal.’—Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD CARPENTER 
NIGEL FISHER 
’ JOHN BIGGS-DAVISON 
JAMES GRIFFITHS 
JEREMY THORPE 
War on Want, 9 Madeley Road, Ealing, W5 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 
Sirn,—The Home Secretary has asked his Advisory 
Council on the Treatment of Offenders, of which I 
am Chairman, to consider whether there are grounds 
for re-introducing any form of corporal punishment 
as a judicial penalty in respect of any categories of 
offences and of offenders. Much has been said and 
written about this controversial subject, but in order 
that we can ourselves consider the arguments which 
weigh with the public on one side of the controversy 
or the other the Council are anxious to hear directly 
from persons and organisations who have already 
formed their own views on it. We have already invited 
evidence from a number of the organisations likely 
to be most closely interested, but we think that there 
may be other organisations, as well as private indivi- 
duals, whose views would be of some help to us in 
reaching our conclusions. If any of your readers 
would like to help the Council in this way, I should be 
grateful if they would send a brief statement of their 
views to the Secretary, Advisory Council on the 
Treatment of Offenders, Home Office, Whitehall, 
London, SW1.—Yours faithfully, 

PATRICK BARRY 
Royal Courts of Justice, WC2 


WORDSWORTH LETTERS 
Sir;~We are preparing for Helen Darbishire and the 
Clarendon Press a revised edition of The Letters of 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth (1806-1850), ori- 
ginally arranged and edited by Ernest de Selincourt. 
We should be grateful for the loan of any letters 
between those dates which were not included in the 
original edition. They would be copied and returned 
carefully.—Y ours faithfully, 
J. P. HOGAN 
B. BE. HOGAN 
12 Wood Side, Erskine Hill, NW11 


JOHN DUNN 
Sm,—I am writing the life of John Dunn—the 
eminent violinist—and require further data, Personal 
reminiscences, photographs, programmes, etc. etc., 
which will be photographed and returned by the 
author, would be appreciated—Yours faithfuliy, 
PETER RAVEL 
6 Eastern Terrace, Brighton 
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H:. SUNSHINE and golden grain, harvested at the 
peak of perfection—that’s Kellogg’s, the name that Bollers:........++. see eeeeeees 3 water tube 
‘ : eR And here are some Method of firing:......... Chain grate stokers 
has brightened the breakfast tables in scores of millions of facts and figures SURNAME sca ds cccoav'aos-ovacs 80° 
homes on both sides of the Atlantic. Rn toe el Max. steam rating:............ 74,000 Ibs/hr. 
A nsta Steam pressure:..........006-- 165 Ibs. p.s.i. 
The men who have so successfully changed the staid eating Kellogg's factory Sibi. 5.<éccccecsscs 375° F 
habits of nations are demonstrably men of both vision and Annual fuel consumption: . . . 13,500 tons of coal 
sound judgment—two qualities which guide and control 





every long term decision they make. Take fuel, for example. 
When the choice of fuels was examined, Kellogg’s voted 
for coal. Why? Because—among many other good reasons 
—they knew that coal provides all the steam power they 
need at the lowest cost ; because coal—mechanically stoked 
—is smokeless ; and because British coalfields can supply 
all the coal that industry will need both now and in the 
foreseeable future. 

When the time comes for you to make-a decision on fuel, 
remember Kellogg’s. Coal has helped them to create a 
mouth-watering success. It could well heap your own plate 
with the same golden sunshine. 
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Chelsea. Beaujolais 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Rhinoceros, (Royal 
Court.)}—New Cranks. 
(Lyric, Hammersmith.) 
— The Caretaker. 
(Arts.}—The Offshore 
Island. (Unity.) 

Oxtvier, Welles, lonesco 

—the combination ought 

to be irresistible. And so 

it would have been per- 
haps if they had ever 
combined. Instead the 
three of them, manacled 
together at the ankles on the same stage, kept 
trying to exit in different directions and falling 
over in a heap like comic prisoners in a panto- 
mime. Sir Laurence is always a star—he seems 
to be followed everywhere in every play by an in- 
visible spotlight. He is an empathetic actor whose 
every mannerism jerks a muscle in the audience 
so that all of us are soon clumsily parodying his 
movements. His most characteristic and memor- 
able roles are heroic, like Henry V or Coriolanus, 
where the overwhelming impression is one of 
smouldering maleness. But in his comic vein, 
there runs that thin thread of femininity which is 
woven into all great comedians. In Guinness, it 
is a spinster chilliness; in the late Sid Field, it 

was a woozy matronliness; in Chaplin, it i$ a 

skittish provincial flapperishness. Olivier in his 

role here as the shabby, shop-soiled little man 

who refuses to become a rhinoceros partakes a 

little of all these drolls. His nervous indepen- 

dence, his cowardly integrity, his ingratiating 
stubbornness is the only gleam of irony in a play 
which is basically a propaganda tract—and the 
apologetic eye rolls. the shy bites at the lower 
lip, the timid kick of the heel as he turns, the 
soft placatory voice, the sly underdog sniffs make 

this a winning performance. Yet it is still not a 

moving one—we are involved with him but not 

with his predicament. 

Partly, this is the fault of Orson Welles, who 
directs the play like a traffic policeman. It doesn’t 
seem to matter much where the characters are 
going as long as they keep bustling along. The 
production style is that of a fashionable music 
hall in limbo where all resemblance to real 
nationalities or classes or temperaments has been 
carefully eliminated. It is a chic marionette show 
for café society. It is intellectual-type entertain- 
ment staged for a millionaire’s house-party. It is 
Chelsea Beaujolais. 

Despite the technical cunning of Olivier and 
the inventive liveliness of Welles, the shallow 
unsubtlety of the writing cannot help becoming 
wearisome eventually. Ionesco’s target is con- 
formity—one of the easiest targets in the game. 
The dullest playgoer likes to think of himself as 
an eccentric at heart and immediately sides with 
the human against the animal. The choice of a 
rhinoceros is in itself a sign that we are about to 
see a fixed fight with all the sympathy heavily 
weighted on one side. If it had been a tiger, or an 
eagle, or a dolphin, then there might have been a 





temptation worth resisting. Rhinoceros is full of 
theatrical shocks, but the voltage is usually sadly 
low. 

New Cranks is a voyeur’s evening—a gay night 
out for a peeping tom-cat. The theme of almost 
every item is the sex war seen from the point of 
view of a disabled non-combatant. Again and 
again, the image of the woman destroyed by her 
nasty passions, of the man emasculated by his 
unpleasant itches, is repeated in sixty-nine differ- 
ent positions, including. the one known only to 
the Emperor of China. I report this without com- 
plaint because obsessions often make good art. 
But where John Cranko has failed is in his 
fundamental inability to convey his Thersites- 
eye-view in words. The colours, and the absence 
of colours, the movements, and the sudden still- 
nesses, the pictorial composition of his ballet 
sketches, are often brilliantly conceived. But the 
lyrics and the monologues provide an infantile 
commentary which robs the best moments of 
their impact. Only a percussion dance with 
umbrellas -(there is a thesis some day in the 
significance of the umbrella in modern dance) 
really succeeds in its entirety and here the only 
word is a strangulated cry of ‘Taxi’ at each 
climax. John Cranko is an artist for whom the 
eyes will always have it. He needs now a 
collaborator who can echo his own strange, 
subtle, haunting images in language—a Feiffer 
perhaps, or a Pinter, or a Simpson. 

Pinter himself is on show, and showing more 
of himself than ever before, in a riveting, un- 
compromising piece of egg-head Hitchcockiana 
at the Arts. The Caretaker has all his now- 
familiar ingredients—the atmosphere of hooded 
menace, the moments of dreadful revelation, the 
eve of the thunderstorm tension, the grisly comic 
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cryptograms which everyone is afraid to solve. 
But for the first time, he has succeeded in adding 
the two ingredients | have always missed. His 
characters are now people rooted in a world of 
insurance stamps, and contemporary wall paper, 
and mental asylums. They are still lost in mazes 
of self-deception, isolated behind barricades of 
private language, hungry at the smell of the next 
man’s weakness—in other words, just like us. The 
second gain is in communication. The Caretaker 
has that final reel which fits the jigsaw together 
and explains everything which can be explained. 
There is nothing baffling about The Caretaker— 
except how Harold Pinter manages to do it. 


In Donald McWhinnie he has found a director 
who follows every clue like a delicate blood- 
hound And his cast of three embody their roles 
with really rather uncanny self-absorption. 
Donald Pleasence has the part with most elbow- 
room—the Wary mongrel of a tramp who bites 
the hand which feeds him and licks the boot 
which stamps on him. He thrashes about inside 
it with enormous skill like an insane Bisto Kid 
heady with the savoury sick smell of the lower 
depths. Alan Bates, as the Teddy-boy with delu- 
sions of bourgeois grandeur, has a more ambigu- 
ous role which he interprets with a strong line 
in handsome shiftiness. But I think Peter Wood- 
thorpe is the real triumph of the evening—you 
can almost see the bombed site of waste brain 
behind his eyes as he sits as quietly as a deaf 
child playing his secret, meaningless tiny games 
with himself. 


Few subjects for a play or a novel can be more 
daunting than that of the world after an H-bomb 
war. Marghanita Laski in The Offshore Island 
has succeeded extraordinarily well without duck- 
ing any of the problems—sexual, physical, in- 
tellectual and moral—which would in fact face 
an isolated family which survived in contami- 
nated Britain. She has been attacked for atavistic 
Leftishness because she suggests that America 
might have dropped the bomb, that contaminated 
persons rescued for democracy might be sterilised 
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and interned in camps, that Russia and America 
might unite as allies in a new war. The history 
of the last fifty years seems to make all of these 
more than probable. The Offshore Island is a 


Dpera 


straightforward propaganda play written with 
rare intelligence and restraint. Though, except for 
Kathleen Wardman; acted with more enthusiasm 
than experience, this is well worth a visit. 


A Tank of Critics 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


THE New Opera Com- 
pany hardly drew either 
the press or the public it 
deserved for its season of 
double bills at -Sadler’s 
Wells last week. Two 
British stage premieres, 
one of them by Schoen- 
berg, as well as two 
rarely performed stage 
works of Stravinsky, The 
Nightingale and The 
Soldier's Tale, competent 
musical performances, two reliable productions 
and one exceptionally brilliant one, and a general 
air of freshness combined with alert professional- 
ism, should have ensured success in the present 
climate of taste and fashion. Yet the average 
attendance was disappointingly low. *% 

In the prevailing anarchy of London musical 
life it was inevitable that sooner or later a week 
would turn up in which the good things, instead 
of being dropped thinly over lean months of 
dearth, were emptied simultaneously with such 
reckless profusion that-London was loud with 
distracted critics madly tearing about in all direc- 
tions ‘as wild geese that the creeping fowler 
eye/Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort,/ 
Rising and cawing at the gun’s report.’ A wWell- 
planned musical economy—and the chaos of last 
week is surely an irresistible argument for central- 
ised direction of programmes—would have 
allowed the New Opera Company a run reason- 
ably clear of other novelties. As it was, the 
music-lover with an interest in contemporary 
music could have had most evenings of the week 
satisfactorily accounted for without going within 
a mile of Sadler’s Wells. 

A note of testiness and strain crept into many 
criticisms of the New Opera Company’s perfor- 
mances, and may have helped to keep people 
away. Critics are apt to forget their social func- 
tion and to behave as if they were writing not for 
a public which should be encouraged to support 





worthwhile enterprises (the horror of being read 
by all those terrifying people out there is too 
appalling to be thought of), but for each other, 
for a hot, humid, enclosed aquarium-tank of 
critics elegantly circling each other. 

When it is a modern work, famous, much 
talked of, but almost unknown, that is being 
presented, the defensive reaction is markedly 
sharp, and the duty of judging the quality of the 
performance is overlaid by the instinct of justify- 
ing the knowledge of the critic. Having never 
heard Schoenberg’s Erwartung (a turgid Freu- 
dian monodrama of a woman who searches 
a wood for her lover only to nnd him dead) I 
have no temptation to stretch my imagination 
and indignantly trumpet the travesty of the New 
Opera Company’s handling of it. Leon Lovett’s 
conducting may not have realised the contra- 
puntal tension and flow of the score, but it was 
near enough to the truth to make the music, for 
me at least, a riveting experience. The pre-1914 
expressionist Schoenberg seems to me incom- 
parably less attractive than the later classical 
Schoenberg of the Serenade and the Third Quar- 
tet (a superb recording of which, by the Juillard 
Quartet, was broadcast on Monday evening); but 
Erwartung held me enthralled none the less. 

The staging has been chastised for its realism. 
But in the first place, the stage directions insist on 
a multitude of realistic details in costume and 
props; and in the second, Stravinsky’s dictum— 
‘most of Schoenberg’s texts are appallingly bad’ 
—applies with cruel force to Erwartung. In an 
opera of such lopsided quality, where the music 
is so original and atmospheric and the libretto so 
banal, there is much to be said for a simple, 
neutral mise en scéne, such as Ralph Koltai’s 
conventional but pleasingly graceful woodland, 
which spares us the ordeal of some outworn 
piece of German expressionism, detaches the 
music as far as possible from the absurdity 
of its setting and leaves it free to evoke by itself 
the dramatic, psychological mood of morbid hor- 
ror and fascinatingly complex emotions. 
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Again, Humphrey Searle’s Diary of a Madman 
(the other London premiére) may not be a master- 
piece; it is his first opera. How else can a com- 
poser learn to write for the stage except by 
writing for the stage? Critics seem to need their 
noses rubbed in the platitude if the truth of it is 
to stick. I do not mean that the New Opera 
Company should be pampered and judged by 
emasculated standards. But there is such a thing 
as the strategy of criticism. There is a way of 

ising honestly about an imperfect new work 
which will make the public strenuously avoid it, 
and a way which will still stimulate people to 
go, along and hear for themselves. There was 
plenty to reward such perseverance—a_ beauti- 
fully neat libretto taken by Mr. Searle himself 
from a Gogol story about a schizophrenic govern- 
ment clerk, décor by Yolanda Sonnabend which 
gaily and ingeniously reflected the tragi-comic 
downward spiral of his insanity, a fluent and 
precise production by Anthony Besch, Alexander 
Young’s cleverly timed, deeply pathetic perfor- 
mance as Popristchin the clerk, and music, scored 
for chamber orchestra and electronic tapes, which 
did not pretend or aim to go far into the 
tragedy and complexity of paranoia, but lightly 
pointed the stages of psychological disintegration 
with economy and terse wit. But by harping on 
the extent to which Mr. Searle’s music ‘failed’ to 
penetrate the depths of his subject, some critics 
(unwittingly, I am sure) left the impression of a 
show that could cheerfully be missed. 

There was besides a very potent reason for not 
missing it—the other half of the double bill, 
The Soldier's Tale, one of the most perfect pro- 
dugtions seen on the English operatic stage for 
a decade. The cast was the same as in 1958, except 
for Roy Godfrey’s racy but immensely formid- 
able Devil, a camp Cockney with all Hell at the 
call of his wide-boy’s whistle. The moment when 
Mr. Godfrey, with the Soldier. finally in his 
power, began, as he dragged him exultantly 
about the stage, to laugh, made the soul sweat 
in sudden fear—the sound was the hideous body- 
ing forth, the physical proof of insane, unwaver- 
ing, total evil; it raised the jaunty fable to 
Faustian heights. Gordon Jackson’s casual, 
friendly narrator was better than ever, Job 
Stuart with his doormat crew-cut, long honest 
upper lip and charmingly apologetic smile looked 
as if he had been intended from conception for 
the Soldier, and Hazel Merry as the Princess 
danced with a perky rapture which, like Colin 
Graham’s production as a whole, was poised 
brilliantly over an abyss of whimsicality without 
being for a second in the smallest danver of sten- 
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ping into it. And Stravinsky’s music—corh- 
petently conducted by Keith Darlington—dry, 
@eadpan, put together from fag-ends of gutter 
phrases, somehow casts such a spell that a pair 


Television 
—o 


of thirds scraped out on a solo fiddle over a trite 
and dully nodding bass is enough to suggest it 
all—the dusty road, the watching devil, and the 
man going stupidly to his destruction. 


Travellers’ Tales 


By PETER 


Tue degree of co-opera- 
tion between the BBC 
and the Sunday Times in 
sponsoring the travels of 
Mr. David Attenborough 
must have been gratify- 
ing to that pleasant and 
peripatetic Boy Scout. 
But many viewers who 
tuned in last Thursday to 
hear about the ‘cargo 
cult’ of awaited gods in 
the New Hebrides must 
have been taken aback to find that Mr. Atten- 





borough had already told all about John Frufii,” 


the American airman the natives expect to return 
one day, in their previous Sunday’s paper. 

At the same time, television got rather the 
worse of the bargain in that it got rather more 
of Mr. Attenborough’s comments. ‘Delusion may 
seem rather an odd word to use when talking 
about religion,’ was an interjection typical of 
many. and the whole half-hour gave a tantalising 
sense of a not specially perceptive tourist with-@ 
rover’s ticket, seeing it all through puzzled 
Western eyes, when one longed to hear an expert 
with. inside, preferably local, knowledge. Mr. 
Attenborough has a way with animals, like a 
dry-land Hans Haas, but as a guide to the weird 


ways of another civilisation, I’m not sue he” 


justified his fare, whether Lime Grove or Thom- 
son House paid for it. Nor was the photography 
very striking. 

And the photography was even less striking 
in the subsequent first instalment of An Age of 
Kings, the sequence of Shakespeare’s English 
historical plays, which was a fairly complete dis- 
aster. It may be creditable to attempt Shakespeare 
on TV, but that makes it all the worse when he 
is done badly. 

e cast of unknowns deserves to remain un- 
known, with the possible exception of Boling- 
broke, who was handicapped by a father who 
looked rather younger than himself. The verse 
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was gabbled and thrown away; ‘This traitor 
Bolingbroke’ was made to sound not so much 
an accusation as a final reminder of an overdue 
club sub; and of the Richard II it can only be 
said that he always came in on cue, which is more 
than can be said of the camera. Not that it helps 
actors to make them speak much of. the verse 
with their backs to the camera, which is to say, 
the audience. Better may come later, but when 
all necessary genuflections have been made to 
the boldness of the conception, I fear I really 
cannot envisage the public avidly switching on 
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to see what happens next in Emergency King 10. 

In fact a rather depressing BBC evening was 
rounded off by a Brains Trust which developed 
into a Face to Face of Wolf Mankowitz giving 
his familiar line of bull in a china-shop, while 
Lord David Cecil gargled occasionally to one 
side of him, and poor Ruth Pitter failed almost 
entirely to get a word in edgeways on the other. 
He was handled with the condescension of infinite 
courtesy by Mr. Norman Fisher, whose languid, 
house-masterly manner always seems to me one 
of the strong justifications for ITV having been 
brought into being. 

However, BBC’s other current drama seminar, 
Twentieth Century Theatre, came up with a 
cracking success in Coward’s The Vortex. The 
dialogue retains bite and impact, and that preci- 
sion which is Coward’s hallmark (‘To describe 
you as hard would be inadequate—you’re metal- 
lic!’). Excellent Harold Clayton production; Ann 
Todd and David McCallum very fine as the 
nymphomaniac mother and her drug-addicted 
son. Coward’s 1924 development of the closet 
scene in Hamlet. 


Total Theatre 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Like Maurice Béjart or 
lump him, the work of 
this way-way-out French 
choreographer, which I 
discussed last week, un- 
doubtedly dominated the 
recent Sadler’s Wells 
season given by the com- 
bined ballet companies of 
Brussels’ Théatre Royal 
de la Monnaie. Yet while 
his version of Le Sacre 
du Printemps and his 
full-evening Orphée made the off-beat running, 
the other contributing companies—the Ballets 
de Janine Charrat and our own Western Theatre 
Ballet, represented by Peter Darrell’s powerful 
dance drama The Prisoners—played a part in 
the always adventurous, even if largely dis- 
appointing, season. 

Unquestionably Janine Charrat’s Les Algues 
was the most revealing and exciting ballet shown. 
Originally produced in 1953 and seen briefly in 
London a year later, it was probably the first of 
all the experimental French ballets that. have 




















since been gallantly staggering towards what 
they hopefully call ‘total theatre.’ Devised and 
produced by Louis-Bertrand Castelli, it uses a 
partly cinematic technique to tell its story of 
Georges Emile Guerain, a young man who, feign- 
ing madness, enters an asylum in an umsuccess- 
ful attempt to bring his mistress, Catherine, back 
to sanity. The ballet opens with the sound of 
clanging doors and a disembodied narration 
portentously announcing that: ‘On December 
3, 1949, Georges Emile Guerain was. admitted 
to the lunatic asylum of Longeat and was regis- 
tered under the number of 3422.’ Spasmodically 
throughout the ballet this sound-track, sometimes 
representing a Chorus, sometimes Guerain him- 
self, adds running comments to the action, to- 
gether with appropriate background noises and 
the odd snatch of musique concréte. 

The -asylum itself clearly should have been 
closed by the mental health authorities years 
ago—madness runs riot, untrammelled by the 
authorities, who seem only interested in beating 
Guerain up and his story down. Eventually they 
establish his sanity and send him out into the 
real world away from the still-crazed Catherine. 


the Horigon. 
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Constructionally the ballet is a-straggling, untidy 
thi.z, and includes a flash-backed dream 
sequence showing the ball (imaginatively trans- 
posed into a nineteenth-century setting) where 
Guerain first meets Catherine, and their love 
affair, the physical ardour of which caused the 
girl to lose the already tenuous grasp she has on 
her sanity. 

Les Algues (the title, incidentally, is made clear 
by the narrative, which likens life in the snake- 
pit to drifting seaweed) is far too long, while its 
Guy Bernard music is too watery. But Castelli’s 
story and his compellingly atmospheric settings, 
together with Charrat’s frenetic yet effective 
choreography, make it live in the memory. It is a 
strange ballet shivering wildly on the brink of a 
dramatic cliché and loaded with choreography 
that common sense tells you is undistinguished. 


Yet it works, and when Guerain walks through 
the asylum gates to freedom, carrying a battered 
suitcase and looking pathetically helpless in 
ordinary street clothes—an unballetic lay figure 
among all the lunatic fantasy—you get that feel- 
ing, rare in any form of theatre, of having 
experienced something. While French ballet, with 
all its grotesque faults, is perhaps mentally more 
healthy and stimulating than ours, the British 
certainly have a surer grasp of choreography and 
the art and craft of ballet-making. Just how sure 
that grasp is was emphasised again last Saturday 
at Covent Garden, when young Merle Park made 
an attractive debut as the peasant heroine of 
Ashton’s latest ballet, Le Fille Mal Gardée. This 
is in every way a masterly piece of choreography, 
and, let me stick my neck out, likely to last as 
long as the Royal Ballet itself. 





RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


contributes to your well-being 


Her natural products—COPPER - TOBACCO - TEA: HIDES - CHROME - ASBESTOS 






















daily enrich your life in the Western world. These 
are some of the contributions from one of the 
fastest developing countries in the world, 

yielding its wealth from mines, planned 
agriculture and the manufacture of indigenous 


raw materials. 


Such are the first fruits of the partnership 


between the developed skills of the 
European and the African eager to 
learn, surely one of the most 
exciting sociological adventures 
the world has ever known. 

And, the pace of development 
quickens as the number of 
educated Africans increases. 
Indeed, the contribution of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland to your well-being 

has only just begun. 


The Office of the High Commissioner for 


RHODESIA & NYASALAND 


STRAND 


RHODESIA HOUSE 


LONDON WC2 
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Addicts’ Week 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Who Was That Lady? (Leices. 
ter Square Theatre.)—Hell is 
a City. (Warner.)—All the 


Fine Young Cannibals, 
Odeon, Marble Arch.) 
ANOTHER lean week at the 


cinema. Time to catch up on 
Eisenstein at the Everyman 
(Ivan Part I for a fortnight, Part II for another 
fortnight from the 16th) or Fred Astaire’s auto- 
biography at home. Time to wonder whether 
Dean Martin and Tony Curtis are really all that 
funny or just funny in comparison with nothing 
else. The sort of week for the film addict, the 
man who'll see anything, find interest in any- 
thing;-or for the sub-critical, the man who'll 
sit through anything at all without really 
knowing why. In my early film-going days I 
made lists of films I had seen and starred 





= them like hotels. Pretty well everything got four 


e 


stars or three at least; ‘B’ pictures, newsreels, 
serials, travelogues, advertisements for second- 
hand prams or day-old chicks—they all seemed 
to me pretty nearly marvellous. I’m not sure if 
this put me among the addicts or the sub- 
critics. 

Anyway, here (for either, but hardly for the 
middlingly critical unaddicted) we have Dean 
“Martin and Tony Curtis in Who Was That Lady? 
(director George Sidney; ‘U’ certificate) in a 
comedy about a man who pretends to his wife 
he’s an FBI agent and the girl she caught him 
kissing was a Communist spy. Not bad: presently 
she’s (though fanatically jealous) pushing him 
out of the house to spend evenings with other 
blonde Communists. It’s a lesson in the technique 
of lying. 

The script starts well and the pair of them time 
everything just right: even their relationship, why 
they are friends. On their track comes James 
Whitmore, who looks like Spencer Tracy and has 
stomach ulcers: a lumbering, likeable representa- 
tive of order in the middle of anarchy. Gradually 
the jokes pile up—too many of them—into a 
toppling heap, and when the two heroes end up 
in the basement of the Empire State Building, 
sabotaging the central heating under the impres- 
sion that they are sinking a Russian submarine, it 
seems not 30 much the climax as the last straw. 
All the same, it’s a likeable piece, and that’s more 
than you can say for the rest of the week’s films, 
Hell is a City (director: Val Guest; ‘A’ certifi- 
cate), a British thriller set in Manchester, with 
Stanley Baker as the policeman and all sorts of 
other clichés, a fine betting scene on the open 
moors outside a mining village and some vicious 
kicking in the final rooftop fight; and All the 
Fine Young Cannibals (director: Michael Ander- 
son; ‘A’ certificate), one of those lush tales of 
Texan juvenile depravity, high-coloured, low- 
spirited, with Natalie Wood, Robert Wagner and 
Susan Kohner (all painfully type-cast and looking 
as if they think so, too) as the anthropophagous 
youngsters, and Pearl Bailey as the only agreeable 
thing around. 
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This week in wonderland 


*Torchy’ has worked more marvels with his magic lamp. Animals have 
walked and talked like the White Rabbit in ‘Alice’. ‘Pussy Cat Willum’ is 
still his mischievous self. Romano the Italian peasant boy started the first 
of his adventures. And there’s been fresh news from “The Roving Reasons’ 
of faraway places and people. 

From Monday to Friday of this week, as in every week, Associated- 
Rediffusion presented a host of programmes specially for children. More- 
over, since Associated-Rediffusion is theone independent television company 
to provide regular programmes for the very young, every age group has had 
a full share of the fun. The aim has been to inform as well as to entertain, but 
on the Monday to Friday children’s programmes of Associated-Rediffusion, 


entertainment and information are very often one and the same thing. 
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London’s Television 
Television House, Kingsway, London W.C.2, 
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rewarded. 





“When one decides on a departure 
from usual or conventional movie- 
making and embarks on a picture like 
‘Suddenly, Last Summer’ a great deal 
of thought accompanies such a decision. 
Most of that thought centres around the 
moral point of view with which one 
approaches any work of art. What 
interested me thematically in ‘Suddenly, 
Last Summer’ was delving and prying 
into the essence of corruption and 
depravity and bringing out the moral 
theme that one cannot abuse other 
human beings without paying for it 
either with one’s life or sanity.’ 

“Some people may be shockea by 
certain elements involved in the telling 
of ‘Suddenly, Last Summer’. The shock 
valués inthis picture are used for their 
dramatic impact to strengthen the 
moral intent of the picture. At no point 
is there a hint or suggestion that 
corruption could be pleasurable or that 
cruelty and immorality might be 


“The protagonist, whom we never 
see in the film, was a man who used 
others as objects for his personal 
pleasure. He was a man with a vision 
of a cruel and devouring creation, a 
world where all that mattered was 
private satisfaction. At the end he, the 
user of others, is himself symbolically 


A 
Statement 
from 


SAM SPIEGEL 


used. His mother, who abetted him all 
his life, pays with her sanity. The girl 
who reveals the truth about him and 
tragically exposes the facts of the story, 
is restored to sanity and happiness by 
that truth.” 

“Thus, this is a highly moral motion 
picture. The enemies of life are de- 
stroyed, the good survive. Through a 
powerful, perhaps unique story, a 
mature audience has the opportunity to 
come into contact with an extra- 
ordinarily moral vision.” 


ELIZABETH MONTGOMERY KATHARINE 
TAYLOR CLIFT HEPBURN 


the play by 
TENNESSEE 
WILLIAMS 









& COLUMBIA PICTURES RELEASE 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 


THEATRE 
SHAFTESOURY AVERUE- LONDON Wt BEGent 5414 
BRITISH PREMIERE TUESDAY, MAY 10 at 8.30 p.m. 


From Mgt | uous ; 
Weekdays 1.0, 3.30, 5.53, 8.17. Sundays 4.35, 7.13 
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MONEY MATTERS 


Investing in a Building Society 








The PLANET, a founder member of the Building 

Societies Association, was one of the first Building 

Societies to be given TRUSTEE status for its deposits. 
The PLANET was established in 1848 and it 
has been under the same management for over 
a quarter of a century. 

The PLANET has assets of well over £11,000,000 

and Reserves exceeding £500,000. 
The PLANET exists to foster Home-owner- 
ship. In this field it finds ample opportunities 
for the satisfactory employment of its Funds. 


1% NET, PER ANNUM 


equal to £5.14.3 per cent on invest- 
9 ments taxable at standard rate 


No cost at all on investment or withdrawal 





Write for details 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 
(Member of The Building Societies Association) 


BRANCHES AT CHELMSFORD, ILFORD, MAIDSTONE, ROMFORD, WORTHING 





























Consult the 


CALEDONIAN 


for al! classes of 


Insurance... . 


CALEDONIAN 


ww 


NOTES 
FROM A 
POTTER’S 
DIARY 


W. B. Dalton. A supplementary work to the author’s 
extremely successful Craftmanship and Design in Pottery. 
Mr. Dalton provides valuable advice on matters of 
pottery technique from the preparation of clay to the use of a 
pyrom:ter. He has included, too, some details on packing, 
the history of pottery, exhibitions and finance. 21/- net 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
LONDON OFFICE: 5, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches and Agenci 





throughout the World 

















HAPPINESS IS EVERY CHILD’S RIGHT 


But... there are still many tragic lives 
needing HELP. This voluntary society 
has 4,500 children (including spastics, 
diabetics and maladjusted) now in its 
care. 
LEGACIES can help us in the years to come _ 
DONATIONS can help us NOW. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON 
LONDON, S.E.11 
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Nobodaddy on Folly Down 


By R. C. CHURCHILL 


asked a mutual acquaintance what T. F. 
Powys looked like. That must have been in the 
days when he sported a beard and might have 
sat for one of Blake’s drawings of Urizen: a kind 
of Nobodaddy on Folly Down. In the frontis- 
piece to Mr. Coombes’s book* he appears clean- 
shaven, during the last decade of his life; and 
Coombes’s excellent study can be said to be clean- 
shaven, too, in that it concentrates on Powys the 
literary artist, the author of Fables and Mr. 
Weston’s Good Wine, rather than on Powys the 
philosopher. 


G op’ was the enigmatic answer when I once 


Such a distinction, while not being absolute, 
is perfectly legitimate, for it must be agreed that 
Soliloquies of a Hermit, the early book in which 
Powys puts his philosophy of atheism (or ‘jis it 
pantheism?) most clearly, is a book difficult to 
get through and not a literary success by any 
standards. Whereas two at least of the novels— 
Mr. Weston and Unclay—with some dozen of 
the fables and nouvelles, including The Left Leg 
and The Only Penitent, must be accounted 
among the most genuine literary achievements 
of the Twenties and early Thirties. That they are 
not commonly so counted is part of the motive 
behind Mr. Coombes’s book, ‘written in the belief 
that T. F. Powys is an original genius, one of the 
great writers of the twentieth century... . 
Despite the appearance from time to time of 
appreciative notices and articles and even sections 
of books, one feels perfectly justified in speaking 
of Powys as a neglected genius.’ 


One certainly does. There is a Penguin edition 
of Mr. Weston, which must have been. widely 
read, but neither that book nor the Fables (re- 
printed under the title of No Painted Plumage) 
has appeared in Everyman’s Library, which has 
found room for Hugh Walpole, J. B. Priestley 
and Aldous Huxley. The British Council’s 
Writers and their Work series does not seem to 
have caught up with Powys yet, though it includes 
essays on such later and lesser writers as Charles 
Williams and Dylan Thomas—whose own broad- 
cast criticism of Powys, cited by Mr. Coombes, 
reminds one of the boomerang hurled with all his 
force by Lytton Strachey at the ghost of Matthew 
Arnold. In G. S. Fraser's The Modern Writer 
and his World, Powys gets more respectful atten- 
tion, but under thirty lines as contrasted with Rex 
Warner’s 140. . . . 


We should, however, bear three things in mind. 
First, that it is by no means unheard of for a 
great writer to win recognition very slowly, while 
comparatively minor writers are acclaimed from 
the start. As late as 1880, when Matthew Arnold 
took ‘the roll of our chief poetical names,’ he 
omitted Blake while including Scott, Campbell 








* T. F. Powys. By H. Coombes. (Barrie and Rock- 


iliff, 18s.) 


and Moore. -No critic of Arnold’s calibre today 
would prefer Campbell or Moore to Blake (or 
include Scott among the poets rather than the 
novelists); but Powys, already sharing Blake’s 
recasting of Christian legend—compare, for 
example, the version of the Nativity in The Left 
Leg with that in The Everlasting Gospel—may 
well come to share also the poet-artist’s slow but 
steady rise to classic recognition. 


Secondly, the distinctive. genius of Theodore 
Francis has to some extent been lost in the family 
name of Powys—as for many years the distinc- 


tive genius of Emily was lost in the family name 


of Bronté. We can easily judge what similar con- 
fusion might have been caused if the author of 
the Four Quartets had had an elder novel-writing 
brother named Mark Hawthorne Eliot and a 
younger poetical brother named Homer Long- 
fellow Eliot, besides some other Eliots who wrote 
other things. John Cowper Powys and Llewelyn 
Powys are distinguished writers, each with his 
own obvious merits, but if we see them as 
altogether lesser artists than T. F. Powys at his 
best (it must be readily admitted that, at his 
worst, Powys can be very feeble indeed), we have 
a certain amount of justification in family tradi- 
tion as well as in literary criticism. There exists, 
I believe, an early letter of Llewelyn to Theodore, 
complaining that, while some of the family have 
had their successes in literature, the brother 
whom they all thought would be the finest flower, 
to wit T. F., had so far blushed unseen. And part 
of the genesis of the Fables was surely in 
Llewelyn’s saying to Theodore, in suitable 
reminiscence of their ancestor Cowper's Task: 
“You can write about anything’—or words to that 
effect—‘write about that bucket or that rope!’ 


Thirdly, we must not forget that writers who 
win recognition early, especially in modern times, 
are usually those whose works have a clear con- 
temporary application, though a few of them are 
seen eventually to have more than that. There is 
nothing particularly ‘contemporary’ about Mr. 
Weston, the Fables, Innocent Birds or Unclay; 
and this is not primarily due to their rural setting 
in a largely urban age. For some of Hardy’s 
novels reflected contemporary problems, and 
there is a wide public today (and a massive repu- 
tation, including in one case a Nobel Prize for 
Literature) for American novelists writing about 
isolated communities in the Deep South. It is the 
persistent concern of Powys with the Eternal 
Verities that makes him non-contemporary or 
timeless, though he can be approached by way of 
Frazer and Freud as easily as through Antony 
and Cleopatra, the Pilgrim’s Progress and the 
Songs of Innocence and Experience. He has one 
overriding theme, that of the Good Wine, essen- 
tially the same wine, which is served in two 
strengths: the Light Wine, which is Love, and 
can be represented doubtless by an X, and the 
Dark Wine, which calls for a cross of another 
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kind. Virtually all his work consists of subtle 
variations on this theme, a topic as nom-current 
and as undated as the Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard, though the common reader, in Johnsonian 
language, has yet to concur. 


Whether Powys is most fittingly to be called an 
atheist, a pantheist or a Christian heretic depends 
largely on our definition of these terms. Blake 
died singing hymns of his own composition; 
Powys, though in later life a regular reader of 
the lessons at his village church (in the spirit of 
Pascal’s wager, according to his brother J. C.) and 
outwardly Christian enough for a friend to re- 
mark of him, in a letter to Mr. Coombes, that 
he was ‘a most devout believer,’ regarded death 
as the end, a sentiment he puts into the mouths 
of many of his characters, including the Vicar of 
Maids Madder in that original and moving story, 
The Only Penitent. That this was his own per- 
sonal belief is apparent from the Soliloquies. 
There his atheism stems from his awareness that 
the most beautiful things in life blossom and 
fade, while the stones of the field and ‘the ever- 
lasting mud” remain. His other fundamental 
belief. in the virtue of the grave as a place of 
rest—like Macbeth over Duncan, Mr. Weston 
feels some envy that after life’s fitful fever man- 
kind should sleep well—is perhaps less logical. 
Although expressed so memorably in Mr. Weston 
and Unclay, the twin theories of death as the 
end and the grave as a place of rest are not really 
compatible. We only know we have been asleep 
when we wake up; if we never wake up, our so- 
called enviable rest is not evident to ourselves 
but only to those who survive us, to Macbeth but 
not to Duncan, to Powys the novelist but not to 
the originals of Ada Kiddle and Mr. Johnson. 


Powys’s Christianity is that of a man born into 
the centuries-old tradition of the Church, a man 
steeped in’ the language and ideas of the Bible and 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, who finds he can best 
express even unorthodox beliefs in orthodox 
terms. A Quaker Christianity can exist without a 
priesthood; a Unitarian without belief in Christ's 
divinity. But it is difficult to see Powys’s Christi- 
anity, from any orthodox viewpoint, as more 
than a top-dressing of traditional manure en- 
abling his atheistic or pantheistic roots to blossom 
more seasonably. The most that can be said, from 
the orthodox side, is that he appears to have 
shared the attitude of that other parson’s son, 
Samuel Butler: that ‘the spirit behind the Church 
is true, though her letter—true once—is now true 
no longer.’ 


Powys speaks through Mr. Neville in that bitter 
and not entirely satisfactory novel, Mr. Tasker’s 
Gods: ‘The English Church . .. has become a 
very successful business. It took a great work out 
of loving hands and built in the Master’s name a 
jam factory. They boil the stones of the fruit and 
call it “Christ's Church.” Without Jesus our 
Church is really splendid. . . .’ And his vision in 
the Soliloquies of ‘the Christ, a poor dark Arab, 
lying beaten by the rods of the Roman soldiers,’ 
is more akin to Blake’s Lambeth visions than to 
Eliot’s Thoughts after Lambeth. 


The novels and stories remain, whether we 
agree with the writer's philosophy or not. 
Atheists can forgive his Christian terminology, 
Christians his heresies, in common appreciation 
of a compassionate love for man’s humanity, and 
a hatred for the unaware, the unfeeling, the 
proud and the cruel, that have seldom in 
twentieth-century literature found more original, 
and at the same time more traditional, expres- 
sion. To that appreciation Mr. Coombes’s book 
adds its considerable tribute and its powerful 
persuasion. 








GEORGE 
ORDISH 


The Living House 


Bartons End, a four-hundred-year-old 
Kentish farmhouse, was built asa home 
for man, but it has always supported 
many other forms of life as well. Birds, 
mammals, bettles, microscopic mites, 
moths, all these species lived together. 
This is the history of a house in its 
widest function—an environment for 
every kind of life. 

‘A book of extraordinary interest and 
imagination.’ SPHERE 25s. 


VERILY 
ANDERSON 


Daughters 

of Divinity 
‘Mrs Anderson’s cousin, an Edwardian 
hoyden of the most formidable caprice, 
ran a ‘gairlies’ boarding-school with a 
superb mixture of racy snobbery and 
total disregard for academic achieve- 
ment. She survived several years of this 
and is very funny about it all, and the 
miracle of her being able to read—and 
write so well—is unexplained.’ QUEEN 

16s. 


DONALD 
WINDHAM 


The Hero 
Continues 


‘Mr Windham, with masterly changes 
of pace, traces the seemingly ruinous 
rise of a compulsive young drifter who 
writes plays.’ NEW STATESMAN 
‘His precision of language and cool 
detachment give it a curious distinc- 


tion.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 
‘Sheer craft and ear for language.’ 


GUARDIAN 155. 


jorvck ™ 
LUPTON 


The Hill 
of the Ring 


When Sam and Geoffrey joined their 
father for the school holidays, they 
hoped they could help him find water 
in the Hill of the Ring, and prove his 
theory that it was King Arthur’s last 
camp. In fact they discover more than 
they could have expected. 135. 6d. 
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Lion and Little Boy 


Selected Works, Volume II: Poetry. By Rainer 
Maria Rilke. (Hogarth Press, 30s.) 


Tuts book, the companion to Selected Works, 
Volume I: Prose, which appeared in 1954, con- 
sists of a complete translation by J. B. Leishman 
and others of the first volume of the Insel- 
Verlag’s Ausgewdhlte Werke (second edition), 
plus twenty-one other poems. Aside from a few 
austere notes, this is a ‘plain text,’ exactly what 
is needed now for Rilke. 


Its publication is an event, not despite, but 
because of, the sharp falling-off of interest in the 
poet. Though it may not impel the reviewer into 
some brave new commentary—and at this point 
in time the only comment I would offer is: read 
or re-read New Poems, Sonnets to Orpheus, 


Duino Elegies and a selection of others—it at. 


least provokes two considerations. Firstly, con- 
cerning the poet, that the remarkable inequality 
of his work is still not properly recognised, 
partly because of the consistency of his ‘manner,’ 
partly because the more merely ‘manner’ it is, 
the more opportunity it affords the interpreter. 
Also, that at his beSt he is as great as has ever 
been claimed, and of more enduring, more cen- 
tral interest than has often been made out. 


It seems a pity that this volume confronts the 
reader at once with the whole Book of Hours, that 
long-drawn-out game with God which the latter 
(not half so refined, one suspects, as those various 
ladies with whom Rilke played a similar game) 
must surely have found both irritating and 
doubtfully respectful. (“You mustn’t be afraid, 
God . . . Ah, God, don’t lose your balance. . . .”) 
The Book of Images shows this aspect of the 
European fin de siécle dying away. And New 
Poems is full of genuinely new poems, lively, 
observant, tender, amused, broad in sympathy, 
sensitive; and sensitive about something. ‘Leda’ 
(the uneasy god comes to enjoy his new plumage) 
is a worthy companion piece to Yeats’s poem. 
‘Birth of Venus’ is a solidly created work, grow- 
ing from detail to detail, not an invitation to 
mythologise or anthropologise. ‘The Merry-go- 
round’ is a merry poem, and touching: 

And on the lion a little boy is going, 

whose small hot hands hold on: with all his might, 

while raging lion’s tongue and teeth are showing— 
and (the ‘elephant all white’. comes into view 
three times) it really goes round. While the Fifth 
Elegy doesn’t merely gloss Picasso’s Saltim- 
banques, it sets the figures cartwheeling out of 
the picture. Very unlike that other action paint- 
ing, the Tenth Elegy (‘the City of Pain’), which 
announces itself as allegorical, then reminds us 
of a jazzed-up Pilgrim’s Progress and (largely 
owing to that elder female Lament: ‘We were 
once a great family, we Lamentations’) even of 
Cold Comfort Farm. 


The second consideration, relating to the trans- 
lator, is that our debt to him is, in spite of every- 
thing, plainly enormous. Like his subject, Mr. 
Leishman is very unequal. He wards off the 
charge of using ‘un-English’ phrases by quoting 
a letter of Rilke’s concerning Princess Marie’s 
Italian versions: ‘Remember that any language- 
superintendant on the German side, to whom the 
corresponding passage in my Version was sub- 
mitted, would certainly protest that it was im- 
possible, un-German, unintelligible, un- un- un-.’ 
But Rilke displays no accentual perversions cor- 
responding to ‘Its healing among us is steady,’ 
where the rhythmical context imposes a stress 
on the first syllable of ‘among.’ Nor is there any- 
thing like Leishman’s horrid comparatives : 
‘flamelier,’ ‘sternlier,’ ‘intimater.’ More~sheerly 
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exasperating is his device of lopping the possegg. 
ive apostrophe ‘s’ from its noun, in order tp 
secure a pure rhyme, and hurling it to the 
beginning of the next line, where it twitches like 
the tait of some particularly laboured cracker. 
riddle. ‘Anxiously we long to be foot-helder, / we, 
too youthful sometimes for the elder’ is yp. 
English, unintelligible and unlovely; the ‘deriva. 
tion’ from ‘foot-hold’ emerges only on reference 
to the perfectly normal German, ‘verlangen wir 
nach einem Halte.’ 

No, on balance, Leishman is definitely more 
‘un- un- un-’ than Rilke. We should note, though, 
that his ‘un-ness’ is usually associated with the 
search for a rhyme; and rhyme is important for 
Rilke. ‘Some mighty will stands paralyticly’ 
(rhyming with ‘be’) is a blot on ‘The Ranther’: 
Ruth Speirs has ‘there stands, stunned, a great 
will,’ ignoring the rhyme, but reproducing the 
shape of the line. Leishman can lapse into disast- 
rous bathos, especially in the vicinity of femin- 
ine rhymes (‘nought for . . . sought for’). He hag 

Are there in all great cities livers 

who, had it not been for you, 

would already have ended themselves in the rivers? 
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where C. F. MacIntyre more cautiously gives 

Are there in all great cities ever 

those who without you would have lost 

themselves already in the river? 
But where MacIntyre limps—‘almost like a man 
looking in a mirror—Leishman gets Rilke’s 
rhythm and an English one: ‘almost like looking 
in a mirror’s round.’ Of course, his customary 
gusto and boldness do often pay off richly: for 
instance, in ‘The Merry-go-round,’ ‘stud of 
horses’ for Bestand von Pferden, which is legit 
imately brighter than the original, since trans- 
lators must try to make on the roundabouts what 
“they are bound to lose on the swings. 

‘In spite of everything’; I have mentioned 
more than a fair share of the ‘everything’ that can 
be said against Leishman in this present volume. 
His misjudgments (as they seem to me) are such 
as any averagely intelligent translator would 
avoid with ease. His successes are of the kind 
that only a translator of genius could achieve. To 
find a typical passage of Rilkean music running 
in one’s head, eventually to put words to it, and 
then discover that the words are English and Mr. 
Leishman’s—many of us must have had this ex- 
perience. One of the New Poems begins, 

I am the lute. To make my body rise 
out of your words, its strips’ fine curvature, 
speak of me as ahs would La some mature 
Upcurving fig. . 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


New Woman 


Nancy Astor. By Maurice Collis. (Faber, 21s.) 


Tuis is a collection of anecdotes, impressions, 
reminiscences contributed by Lady Astor her- 
self, by her servants and by her children, strung 
together along a thin line of dates and events. 
The result is rather effective; for the lively, naive 
and somewhat incoherent presentation exactly 
suits Nancy Astor’s enormous vitality, her 
curious mixture of shrewdness and simplicity, her 
courageous yet entirely incoherent benevolence, 
her faintly bullying femininity, and the extra- 
ordinary paradox that anyone with so impulsive a 
nature, so little of the calculation called political 
wisdom, should devote herself to a political life. 
To read of her friendship, her exchange of 
badinage, her adventures, with Bernard Shaw 
is to be reminded of the immense increase in 
sophistication that has occurred in popular taste 
during the last three decades. Those wisecracks 
that hit the headlines and tickled the public’s 
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fancy in the Twenties read now like the ex- 
changes of some high-spirited, attractive school- 
children who are a little too young for their age. 
Indeed about both Shaw and Lady Astor there 
hangs an aura of those who, if they were never 
quite young, have certainly never grown up. 
Nancy Astor seems throughout her life an 
impulsive, imperious, high-spirited girl, even the 
jaunty cap and the quizzical, formidable smile 
of her recent photo at the age of eighty suggest 
this. But if her famous wisecracks and escapades 
seem to belong to the headlines of the long-ago 
Twenties, she was also in some degree a portent 
of the future, for like a great number of public 
personalities in the television age, she walked a 
curious tightrope between the clown and the 
critic of her times, and, like the television sages, 
too, she was never important so much for what 
she achieved as for what she was. 

It was above all the element of paradox, her 
making. as a later generation would have said, ‘a 
nonsense’ of so many things, that no doubt en- 
deared her to the public of her time and to Shaw. 
The millionairess democrat who fought an honest 
battle against drink as the enemy of working 
wives—a battle more appropriate to working- 
c.ass conditions forty years earlier; the Ameri- 
can society girl and fashionable hostess who 
was the first to represent the victory of the 
stalwart, far from fashionable, warriors of the 
Women’s Suffrage Campaign; the Christian 
Scientist, denying the reality of evil, who 
thought she could take Hitler and Stalin in 
her stride; the young hunting-crazy Southern 
belle whose fastidiousness found the morals of the 
English county set too fast: these natural 
paradoxes in her life might each have provided 
Shaw with a fresh heroine. And that is how she 
emerges: the New Woman, not as Wells had seen 
her, but with that Beatrice-like wit and underlying 


WH HJ “wy Hwy 
The First World War 


Cyril Falls 


‘brilliant and controversial.’ SUNDAY TIMES 


‘As an objective and concise account of the 
military campaigns and the men who controlled 
them the book will not be bettered.’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 42s. 


Image of America 
R. L. Bruckberger 


Father Bruckberger discusses the ideas and ideals 
that have shaped America and explains his belief 
that in America lies hope for the West. 25s. 


A Quite Remarkable 


Father 
Leslie Ruth Howard 


In this delightful biography by his daughter the 
personality of Leslie Howard is brought vividly 
to life. 


LONGMANS 


21s. 


femininity that Shaw’s heroines so often pre- 
sented to the Benedicts of his plays. 


Nevertheless it is impossible for anyone of my 
generation to approach the ‘Cliveden Set’ time of 
her life without a certain hostility. Legend or 
not, we were led to see Cliveden as the power 
behind those appeasing leaders in the Times 
which brought war (or so we thought) nearer and 
nearer in those tense days of the late Thirties. 
Mr. Collis, I think, has little political interest but 
he does his best to deal squarely with the subject. 
He convinces me that any idea of real pro-Nazism 
a: Cliveden was an invention. But he is not able 
to escape the fact that the optimism with which 
Lady Astor’s world approached the question of 
changing Germany’s heart, however well in- 
tentioned, was in the circumstances frivolous as 
well as disastrous. I was brought up as a 
Christian Scientist and I know well the unreal 
sweetness that hangs around that Church. It 
would be hard to choose a creed—and it was that 
of Lady Astor and Lord Lothian—better fitted to 
play into the hands of Hitler’s gang. It is never, 
i suppose, very wise to deny the existence of 
evil, but it was peculiarly unwise from 1933 to 
1939. Nor does the apology which Mr. Collis 
quotes the present Lord Astor as offering on 
behalf of Mr. Neville Chamberlain seem to sug- 
gest any great increase in political wisdom. 

He [Lord Astor] has told me that those who 
knew Chamberlain well, as he did, thought that 
when he went to Munich he was suspicious of 
Hitler’s good faith and that this suspicion was 
not removed by what happened there. He re- 
turned to England in a divided mood. He had 
assurances of great moment which might be 
true, but in his heart he wondered whether they 
were. When he waved the famous paper and 
said to the yearning crowd ‘It is peace in our 
time, it was more a gesture than a declaration 
of his firm belief. What followed was curious. 
He found that his message, delivered rather as 
a statement of what had been agreed than of 
what would certainly take place, was accepted 
as the latter and was so enormous a consola- 
tion to the thousands waiting on his word that 
he was suddenly acclaimed as the saviour of his 
country. This heady dose of adulation for an 
old man who had never had much acclaim, dis- 
pelled his inner reservations and convinced him 
that in fact he had salvaged peace. He was de- 
ceived, not by Hitler, but by the emotional 
admiration of his own countrymen. [My italics.] 

Government, in fact, by mutual hypnotism! 
No wonder -Winston Churchill was not entirely 
happy in this Never-Never land. 

ANGUS WILSON 


James’s Fools 


The Comic Sense of Henry James. By Richard 
Poirer. (Chatto and Windus, 30s.) 


RICHARD PoIRER quotes, in his first chapter, a 
passage from James’s Preface to The Spoils of 
Poynton: 


Thus we get perhaps a vivid enough little 
example, in the concrete, of the general truth, 
for the spectator of life, that the fixed con- 
stituents of any reproducible action are the 
fools who minister, at the particular crisis, to 
the intensity of the free spirit engaged with them. 
The fools are interesting by contrast, by the 
salience they acquire, and by a hundred other 
of their advantages; and the free spirit, always 
tormented, and by no means triumphant, is 
heroic, ironic, pathetic or whatever, and, as 
exemplified in the record of Fleda Vetch, for 
instance, ‘successful,’ only through having re- 
mained free. 


Taking this as a cue, Mr. Poirer analyses the 
function of James’s ‘fools, in whom _ the 
Jamesian comedy is largely invested, in the early 
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portrait by a skilled 
biographer . . . of the 
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and civilised of 
monarchs,’ Packed 
with anecdotes, this 
account is as racy 
and merry as Charles 
himself.” —Reynolds 
News. 
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sive amount of thought and imagination.”— 
Times. “Sharply and wittily observed.”— 
WALTER ALLEN, Evening Standard. BOOK SOCIETY 
RECOMMEND. 18s 


® THE LOVE BEFORE THE 
FIRST 


GILBERT PHELPS 
“ alive with minute and passionate detail . . . an 
honest, very talented writer.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. “ Each scene is extraordinarily pre- 
cise . . . strangely appealing.” —JOHN DAVENPORT, 
Observer. 18s 


© BLOW UP A STORM 
GARSON KANIN 


“ the story concerns the members of a jazz band 

. it is told with the quiet force of authenticity 
...@ truly fine novel.”—Dorothy Parker. “ This 
is unique: a good novel about jazz and jazz- 
men.””—KENNETH ALLSOP, Daily Mail. 18s 
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JOHN SOMMERFIELD 
“Warm authentic novel . . . about young London 
lovers . . . probably one of the best and truest 
pictures of average, un-hip adolescents to appear 
in recent years.” —PHILIP OAKES, Observer. 16s 


® THE UGLY FACE OF LOVE 


GERALD KERSH 
“a skilled professional entertainer . . . with a gift 
for sustained fantasy and exaggeration which is 
peculiarly his own.”—DAVID WILLIAMS, Time 
& Tide. 15s 
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EDITH PARGETER 


English virility and French sensuality inspire this 
beautifully written historical novel of the reign of 
King John. 18s 
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novels up to The Portrait of a Lady. There has 
always been a general recognition of how funny 
James can be. The best chapter of ConStance 
Rourke’s American Humour, published as long 
ago as 1931, ws devoted to James. Nevertheless, 
the subject has been touched on very lightly by 
most critics, if at all. The assumption seems to 
have been that the comic element in the novels 
is superficial, something that might, perhaps, be 
skimmed off the top, leaving the critic to deal 
with a profounder pattern of significance than 
anything indicated by James’s humour. Mr. 
Poirer wishes to show the function played by the 
comic element in defining that free play of will 
and aspiration which characterises James’s more 
favoured heroines and heroes. From such a view 
the comic element is seen as essential and central. 

Mr. Poirer. quotes George Eliot’s statement 
that the subject of Middlemarch had to do with a 
‘certain spiritual grandeur ill-matched with the 
meanness of opportunity.’ This is a condition 
of being in which the Jamesian protagonist 
typically finds himself. James creates his comic 
characters at times almost as if they were 
Jonsonian humours to define the stock attitudes 
of conventional society against which the pro- 
tagonist is in reaction. These stock figures are 
‘fixed,’ always predictable, and never susceptible 
to the processes of Jamesian ‘life.’ They exist to 
deny or limit that freedom of aspiration that de- 
fines Roderick Hudson, Gertrude Wentworth, 
Isabel Archer, or (in a novel which Mr. Poirer 
doesn’t treat) Lambert Strether. The nature of 
Strether’s final ‘triumph’ of consciousness really 
only becomes clear in his final defence of Mme 
de Vionnet when she is attacked by the ‘comic’ 
Sarah Pocock. After all, it is Sarah who has 
judged correctly what the ‘facts’ of Chad’s and 
Mme de Vionnet’s friendship are. The ‘facts’ 
aren’t revealed to Strether until later; yet in the 
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‘fixed’ attitude of outrage that Sarah Pocock 
exhibits on this occasion, we see how irrelevant 
for any true understanding the ‘facts’ really are. 
It is, in such scenes, the comic element in 
James’s presentation of the Pococks that helps 
us towards an insight into the ultimate quality of 
Strether’s restored and vivified consciousness. 

Freedom of the kind James wishes to give his 
characters (particularly in the case of Isabel 
Archer) is not attainable, and scarcely con- 
ceivable, in conventional society unless that 
society is fictionally somehow ‘placed’ or ‘fixed.’ 
Jane Austen’s heroines work out their lives 
within the context of a society that is positively 
accepted: that is imagined as encompassing any 
possible ambition dr ideal the heroine may 
possess. But it is against society that the aspiring 
idealism of Isabel or Roderick or Strether is 
pitted. This, Mr. Poirer argues, calls for a highly 
strategic presentation of society in James’s 
fiction which will give us the illusion of realism 
but which will at the same time allow for a re- 
ordering of values and hierarchies permitting the 
freedom and aspirations of the central characters, 
which are not comprehended within the social 
frame, to find expression. James does this in many 
of his novels by reducing society to ‘comic 
fixity, to a set of frozen attitudes in contrast 
with which the aspiring freedom of the prota- 
gonist can be more surely realised and defined. 

The ‘fixed’ characters are not, of course, all 
comic. Gilbert Osmund is the most ‘fixed’ of them 
all—the embodiment of that death-in-life which 
total commitment to social convention entails. 
The ending of The Portrait is James’s comment 
on the impossibility of achieving the kind of 
freedom Isabel desired. Her progress is from the 
circle of benignly ‘fixed’ characters such as 
Henrietta, Mrs. Touchett, even (on the non- 
comic level) Lord Warburton and Casper Good- 
wood, who represent system and the non-imagina- 
tive world of convention and tradition, to the 
diabolic fixity of Osmund’s house—‘the house of 
darkness, the house of dumbness, the house of 
suffocation.’ The hub around which The Portrait 
revolves is Ralph Touchett, who alone has an 
adequate understanding both of the ‘fixity’ of 
society and of Isabel’s desire for freedom. In a 
novel where there is such a polarity of fixity and 
freedom as The Portrait represents, a detached 
and comprehensive intelligence having an under- 
standing of both terms, as Ralph does, is in- 
dispensable to keep the frozen world of conven- 
tion and the free soul in focused and intelligible 
relationship. In the end it is perhaps only in the 
consciousness of Ralph that we find freedom 
realised in The Portrait. 

Unlike most American critics, Mr. Poirer dis- 
likes the generalising statement so much that he 
increases difficulties by shying away from a 
forthright or dogmatic description of his argu- 
ment, which we arrive at obliquely through 
successive analyses of the early novels. Like 
James with Isabel, he seems intent on endowing 
his argument with as much freedom and as little 
fixity as possible. There are obvious critical 
virtues in this, but it also entails an air of 
tenuity and elusiveness. The great value of the 
book lies in the detailed treatment of the in- 
dividual novels; and in at least two cases,’ The 
Europeans and Washington Square, the readings 
seem to me final and definitive. I know of no 
other treatment of Dr. Sloper’s relation with his 
daughter Catherine that is at all adequate. 

This study of James is filled with valuable in- 
sights, and is obviously the product of a fine 
critical intelligence. It would have been a still 
better book had it been a shorter one, but such 
objections are marginal. During the past eight 
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or ten years as many books on James have issueg 
from the American university presses. Am 

them, I believe this is the only one that has made 
a detailed scrutiny, almost page by page, of 
James’s techniques as an artist, rather than 
giving us new interpretations of his ‘thought’ 
James’s ‘thought’ is certainly not irrelevant, but 
it is good to be brought back to James specifically 
as an artist, and it is especially gratifying that 
Mr. Poirer should reassert this emphasis in the 
field of the early novels, which are still under. 
estimated at the expense of ‘the major phase.’ 


MARIUS BEWLEY 


Discourse and Actions 


Charles Hl. By Hesketh Pearson. (Heinemann, 
21s.) 
Cuar es II is easily the most intelligent king in 
English history. His epigrams often incorporate 
very shrewd political analysis. His ironical reac. 
tion to the factitious rejoicings at his restoration 
could hardly be improved on: ‘It could be no- 
body’s fault but his own that he had stayed so long 
abroad, when all mankind wished him so heartily 
at home.’ When he read Rochester’s epitaph, 
Here lies our sovereign lord, the King, 
Whose word no man relies on; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one, 
Charles’s unruffled and unanswerable retort was 
‘my discourse is my own, my actions are my 
ministers’.’ Similarly his remark to his brother 
James was acute as well as funny: ‘I am sure no 


man in England will take away my life to make - 


you King.’ 
But it is one thing to be a wit, another to bea 
great king. Mr. Pearson pitches his claims a bit 


ACT 
ONE 


An Autobiography 
by MOSS HART 


**How jolly to read about sudden, 
hard-earned success, when it has 
come to somebody as likeable 
as Mr. Hart! Moreover his 
accounts of theatrical life are 
remarkably vivid and acute. This 
is a book, I conclude, that should 
delight every type of reader, 
except the dyspeptic and the 
envious.” 


RAYMOND MORTIMER, Sunday Times 


Secker & Warburg - 25s. 
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pigh when he says that at the end of his life 
(Charles achieved a popularity unique among 
mulers.” The greatest achievements of his reign 
owed nothing to Charles, and it is stretching facts 
to say that the King’s ‘concern for science led to 
the foundation of the Royal Society.’ Mr. Pearson 
has written a sympathetic and entertaining bio- 
graphy of an engaging man, even though not 
everybody would agree that he ‘personified all 
that was best in the English character.’ But, value 
judgments apart, Mr. Pearson’s historical back- 
ground 1s rarely adequate, despite ‘the sixty odd 
books I have read on my subject.’ 

It will not do to dismiss as mad those who 
opposed Charles I!, whether they were Scottish 
Presbyterians in the sixteen-fifties or ‘the whole 
nation’ at the time of the Popish Plot. When 
Burnet tells us that the King had a man’s nose 
slit, this was probably ‘an episcopal lie,’ since it 
does not fit Mr. Pearson’s conception of Charles’s 
character. The secret Treaty of Dover, the biggest 
blot on the reign, was ‘in reality a triumph for 
the English King.’ Charles never allowed his mis- 
tresses to influence politics, Mr. Pearson assures 
us, adding almost in the same breath that Barbara 
Palmer’s ‘favourites were pushed into soft jobs 
carrying sound emoluments, and she sometimes 
disposed of them to the highest bidder. . . . She 
even compelled the King to make her uncle the 
Bishop of St. Asaph. Pepys described him as “a 
drunken swearing rascal and a scandal to the 
Church.” ’ The best thing to be said for Charles 
is that he was lazy. If he had been as pig-headed 
(or high-principled) as James II, or if James had 
possessed half his brother’s cleverness, England 
might have suffered civil war or even a revival 
of absolutism. As history turned out, we can 
afford to be sentimentally indulgent towards the 
Merry Monarch’s pleasant vices. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


‘No less illuminating 
in its way than 
Doctor Zhivago.’* 


THE TRIAL BEGINS 


Abram Tertz’s anonymous comic satire 
—unpublishable in Russia is ‘an extremely 
good novel. The world has a new writer 
of the greatest freshness, technical skill, 
passion and self-discipline’. 

MICHAEL FRAYN Tiie Guardian 
Translated by Max Hayward 12s 6d 


Out on Monday 
THE LEOPARD 


The Prince of Lampedusa’s already 
world-famous novel. ‘One of the great 
novels of all time.’ LOUIS ARAGON 
Translated by Archibald Colquhoun 16s 


Collins-Harvill 





Stations of the War 


The Fell of Dark. By James Norman. (Michael 
Joseph, 18s.) 


The Edifice. By Thea Hush. (New Authors, 15s.) 


John Christopher. Dawn and Morning. By 
Romain Rolland. (Heinemann, 18s.) 


Tue Spanish Civil War persists in literature and 
painting—as a symbol of futility and heroism, 
treachery and massive horrors—even more 
powerfully than either of the two main cataclysms 
of the age. Guernica has its artistic monument 
where even Buchenwald has not: what happened 
in one small, impoverished country while most 
of the world looked on has become a theme for 
indicting wars everywhere. This is the sense 
in which Mr. Norman’s latest novel is harshly up 
to date. The Fell of Dark follows a handful of 
people through the dying days of the civil war. 


Don Luis Sanroman, a withdrawn, revered, 
cranky intellectual (his affinities with Unamuno 
are explicit) finds himself on the road to Valencia 
with an orphaned little girl, unaware that rival 
factions are after him: Major Lalo, the Fascist 
spy, has orders to kill; others, in particular 
Suckling, the English journalist, want to get him 
abroad as a rallying-point in an exile government. 
Switching from character to character as they 
shift about doomed Valencia, Mr. Norman con- 
trives an ironic impression of rich human variety 
being swamped and cancelled by absurdity. The 
contrivance obtrudes a bit: there are flashbacks 
within flashbacks and his people throw long 
reminiscences at each other like confetti. But the 
book is stuffed with small, vivid stations of the 
war, Goyaesque images of mutilation and 
animality, quick anecdotes (the old American 
biplane that struggled day after day to go high 
enough to intercept raiding bombers until 
incredibly it succeeded—and was shot down) that 
echo on in the mind. Sanroman’s dry, disengaged 
voice makes the ‘typically’ Spanish comments: 
‘We are a people of gestures, yet we fail between 
the gestures.’ But his stoic pessimism carries us 
beyond the specifically Spanish dilemma; this 
good, confused novel suggests the horrors, and 
irreconcilables, of other predicaments and all 
wars. 

The Edifice is a terrifically well-bred, easy- 
moving Australian novel that recalls Scott Fitz- 
gerald in its ambivalent feeling for people with 
time and money on their hands. It centres on 
the domestic problems of the Wilders of Sydney, 
with the narrator a privileged male friend. The 
end is an abominable sell, but I can conceive Miss 
Hush writing a very good book indeed if her pre- 
occupations ever extend to more _ interesting 
situations. 

Romain Rolland’s long work John Christopher, 
the fictional biography of a composer drawn 
here and there from the lives of both Beethoven 
and Wagner, is re-issued in Gilbert Cannan’s 
sometimes unnecessarily archaic transldtion. 
Dawn and Morning is the first of the four vol- 
umes and traces the growing boy up to his first 
love and the death of his ne’er-do-well father. It 
is, for the most part, a warmly intelligent study: 
the satisfactions and catastrophes of family life 
are shrewdly communicated. But it is also a re- 
verentially romantic work at just those places 
which matter most. Rolland was obsessed by 
genius; he wrote several biographies of great men, 
among them Beethoven; but his attempts to con- 
vey the developing genius of the boy lead him 
into gesturing excesses of language. There is a 
naive peasant uncle who bursts into sudden song 
—true music, says M. Rolland. 

JOHN COLEMAN 
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Are women 
fools? 


HE WORDS are not meant to be insulting, 

but simply to put in the shortest 
possible form a question that might occur 
to a visitor from another planet where 
things were done differently—some world 
with six sexes perhaps or with none. 

Women, such a visitor would observe, 
let their world be run by men. And he 
might very well conclude that this is be- 
cause they are incompetent to run it 
themselves. 

For us it is difficult to look at this 
arrangement dispassionately. It is a very 
ancient one; and freedom and education 
for women do not seem to have disturbed 
it much. 

Are women really “inferior”? Are 
educated women less effective, as M.P.’s for 
instance, than their simpler, more intuitive 
sisters? And the trash girls read—-why do 
most women choose such an insipid mental 
diet? 





O Haro 


Low though male standards can go, 
generally speaking, the most trivial of all 
books, magazines, advertisements, T.V. 
programmes and other entertainments 
seem to be those produced specifically for 
females. Women (and children) have 
special pages in newspapers. Men, by 
common consent, have the rest. 


Yet they read The Observer 


Presumably this is what women like. But 
the readership of The Observer has actually 
rather more women readers than men 
and young women, too in this being 
exceptional among serious newspapers. 
True, The Observer has its women’s 
pages .. . but these are unusual also in that 
they deal with fashion and home affairs in 
a highly critical way. Moreover, famous as 
Alison Settle and Patience Gray may be, 
and valuable (e.g.) the consumer-goods 
research of Elizabeth Gundry and Eirlys 
Roberts, they cannot be the only attractions. 
Is there then, in The Observer's pages, 
more common ground for intelligent, res- 
ponsible, unprejudiced people, more truly 
human interest, than in other papers? Well, 
that might be. Women who don’t accept a 
state of permanent male patronage could 


investigate this next Sunday. 
J.B.L. 
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Wars 


The Stages of Economic Growth. By W. W. 
Rostow. (C.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 


Tue idea of ‘stages’ in economic growth is as old 
as the study of economic history. If Professor 
Rostow had confined himself to employing his 
own set of stages, which he describes suggestively 
and concisely, as a convenient framework for a 
potted economic history of the modern world, 
few would have quarrelled with him. Unfortuna- 
tely, he insists he has constructed a ‘system’ which 
could ‘challenge and supplant’ Marxist de- 
terminism. This, evidently, is quite some claim, 
but even if it were justified it is difficult to see the 
point of the operation. What is to be supplanted, 
it emerges, is orthodox Marxism/Leninism— 
surely, unless (as seems unlikely) the book was 
mainly intended for Asiatic readers, a redundant 
target? We can all see the fallacies in classical 
Marxism, but we badly need an_ intelligent 
appraisal of neo-Marxism, of the significant 
stream of writing, exemplified in C. Wright Mills, 
criticising contemporary capitalism in the old 
spirit with new and looser concepts. Although 
Rostow does provide some material which could 
be used against neo-Marxists, he can never face 
their position openly because he is hamstrung 
by an underlying judgment that, as nations, the 
US and the UK always behave like good chaps. 
The book is in essence propaganda, and the 
author seems unable to escape the influence of 
long association with his government. 

Intelligent propagandists are often stimulating, 
and this one provides a number of good passages. 
I found convincing the argument that Com- 
munism cannot prove the claim (much favoured 
by contemporary neo’s) to make a unique con- 
tribution to economic development. ‘There is 
nothing mysterious about the evolution of 
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modern Russia’; the Bolsheviks did not accelerate 
nor even initiate Russian growth, although of 
course they imparted a bias towards heavy in- 
dustry and afmaments. The contemporary Soviet 
experience can still be explained in terms of the 
United States thirty to forty years ago, and 
Communism 
takes its place ... as one particularly in- 
humane form of political organisation capable 
of launching and sustaining the growth process 
in societies where the pre-conditions period did 
not yield a substantial and enterprising com- 
mercial middle class and adequate political 
consensus among the leaders of society. 
Useful also is the suggestion that the US, by a 
surprising increase in the output of babies, may 
ward off the horrors of the affluent society for 
some time yet, while the advent of mass-con- 
sumption in the Soviet Union may considerably 
modify the character of Communism there. 

These credits granted, nothing can condone the 
final attempt to convert his ‘system’ into a theory 
of the origin of war. Nations, it is suggested, 
unless they are Britain or America, become 
naturally aggressive when they reach the stage of 
maturity and are particularly dangerous if then 
tempted by contingent areas which have re- 
mained backward. The temptations provided by 
Eastern Europe and China explain Germany’s 
wars, Japan’s wars and the Cold War: in the 
Cold War Stalin was trying to expand all over. 
According to the preface this theory is partly the 
work of Elspeth Rostow, a lady whose brains I 
have always regarded as matched only by her 
beauty, but I will not be deterred from saying 
what must be said of it. Like the corresponding 
Leninist doctrine, it is a moralistic theory in a 
mechanistic strait-jacket, and no less dangerous. 
Are post-mature nations never tempted? Was 
there never a China Lobby? Is an all-round in- 
crease in US military expenditure, which Profes- 
sor Rostow supports, the best way for the good 
fairies of the West to lead Russia into accepting 
armaments inspections? Could not the bogus 
moralism of a democratic nation led from behind 
by a weak and superficial old man provide as 
great a danger to world peace as the ambitions 
of an ‘immature’ dictator? 

But one can agree with one point. The real 
danger lies in China. Professor Rostow would 
say this is because she is reaching up to 
maturity; some would argue that US policy has 
also had something to do with the matter. The 
book, in fact, nowhere contains a consecutive 
discussion of the Chinese problem. One wonders 
why? 

ROBIN MARRIS 


Waste 


The Future of Man. By 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 


IN a year when scientific technology has excelled 
itself in the production of a four-minute warning 
system there is a touching note of bravado to 
the title of the latest Reith Lectures. P. B. Meda- 
war, Professor of Zoology at University College, 
London, has directed his attention to the Future 
of Man. His distinguished experimental work 
deals chiefly with the organic foundations of 
biological individuality. And his familiarity with 
the checks and frustrations of experimental 
work has no doubt imposed the caution which 
is such a welcome feature of these humane and 
scholarly talks; by avoiding the familiar tones of 
hectic prophecy his book stands quite apart from 
others on the topic. It is an achievement that he 
should excite the imagination so much without 
a single concrete prediction of the future condi- 
tion of man. He cares not just about scientific 


P. B. Medawar. 
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truth but also about common humanity, and he 
explains how hasty biological generalisations can 
lend spurious scientific endorsements to corrupt 
eugenic doctrines. The claim that medical science 
undermines the ‘fitness’ of the human race, for 
example, by perpetuating enfeebled strains 
springs from an ignorant misconception of ‘fit. 
ness.’ He explains that such ‘fitness’ is at very 
best mere compromise between environmental 
demands and available genetic resources. The 
relative immunity from malaria of Negro popula- 
tions resides in an actual defect of the blood 
which, if developed too far, results in a fatal 
anemia. 

Such dubious compromises, far from the excep. 
tion, are the rule in nature; and the very imper- 
fections represent a makeshift device for ensuring 
the survival of the race as a whole. Present in 
enormous variety they offer a reserve of alterna. 
tive forms so that a changing environment will 
always find some individuals more or less adapted 
to the new conditions. So much for the Super- 
race, the emergence of which medical science jg 
said to frustrate! “Waste, makeshift, compromise 
and blunder’ are the very signatures of organic 
evolution. The outcome of such a process must 
be uncertain, so that Professor Medawar con- 
fines himself to a sober display of the factors 
involved and of the new techniques of discovery 
and analysis. To this end he skilfully blends 
genetics, demography and sociology in a stylish 
synthesis, showing with wit and verve how the 
subtle reciprocal effects between the social and 
the biological yield the unique flux of human 
change. Throughout runs the urgent call for a 
humane solution to the biological dilemmas. This 
is a remarkable epigrammatic statement of our 
condition and a timely specimen of moral 
biology. 

JONATHAN MILLER 
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O’Casey .- 


David Krause 


‘An acute and comprehensive study.’ Evening Standard. 
‘Full of valuable and often rare and fascinating inform- 
ation.” Spectator. *An exciting book . . . admirably 
done.’ Sunday Times. Ws 


The Doge of Dover 
John Raymond 


‘Mr. Raymond moves gracefully through history and 
the literatures of at least five languages—French, English, 
Latin, American and German. Renan and Noel Coward, 
Sir Lewis Namier and Angus Wilson, Sir Winston 
Churchill, Jowett, Jane Austen, Montaigne, Cromwell 
... he is at home with them all.’ Sunday Times. 1% 


The Private Tightrope 
Edmund Ward 


‘A buoyantly entertaining razmatazz of a novel, as well 
as a bitter study of disillusion. And | recommend the 
character of Phipps . . . an excellent comic antidote to 
an attack of the James Bonds.’ Evening Standard. 
‘Entertaining and dramatic.’ Sunday Times. 16s 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE AS PROPHET 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


AFTER the weeks of suspense the 
news of the moderate restraints 
bank advances and hire 
pure ase struck the City as an 
/ anticumax. It seemed not nearly 
so bad as most people had feared 
—excepting myself. I will not re- 
peat my argument against the 
special deposits, but I remain 
convinced that the only monetary 
control worth having is_ the 
control of the ratio of advances or loans to total 
deposits. If this control had. been applied to the 
banks and other financial institutions in the 
incipient stages of the consumer boom it would 
not have been necessary now to reintroduce the 
dreary list of official rules governing deposits and 
repayments in the hire-purchase business. In a 
mature society we would leave these rules to the 





good sense of traders and customers while the 


central Government concerned itself only with 
the timely control of the sources of credit. If the 
Treasury had pondered the Radcliffe Report 


‘calmly and sympathetically it would have experi- 


mented not with ‘special deposits’ but with the 


“more direct control of the advances ratio. We 


from Radcliffe. 


Naturally the market in equity shares rallied 
on the anticlimax, but where does it go from 
there? Is it going to tell itself that the Govern- 
ment’s measures of restraint are only a begin- 
ning and that worse will follow until the balance 


live but do not learn 


‘of payments is restored'to a more normal figure 
‘than the miserable surplus of £145 million of 


1959? Some of the brokers’ circulars which have 
recently been posted to the poor, confused in- 
vestors have taken a very bearish line, taking 
their cue from Wall Street, and have suggested 
that this is the start of a major bear market. | 
have even seen it argued that the Stock Exchange 
is a causal factor in business as well as an indica- 
tor of what business is likely to become. What the 
Stock Exchange feels and thinks today business, 


“they say, will feel and think tomorrow. 


Whenever I| hear psychic powers attributed to 
the mercurial market in Throgmorton Street | 
look up the figures of the annual investment in 
equity shares carried out sy the managers of the 
pension funds and insurance companies. I am 
familiar with these honest people, conscientiously 
doing their job according to the rules of their 
trade. They dominate the stock markets. In 1958 
they put about £150 million—£3 million a week— 
into equity shares, and last year about £200 mil- 
lion or £4 million a week. During this period the 
Financial. Times index of industrial ordinary 
shares rose by 122 per cent. This year these pro- 
fessional money managers have cut down their 
purchases of equity shares and have put more 
money into bonds. Why? Not because they are 
anticipating a trade recession but because the 
average yield on equities had become too low 
for their liking and the average yield on bonds 
had become high enough to compensate for 
quite a lot of their disadvantages. As one of the 
pension fund managers put it recently: ‘The 


power of compound interest is so potent that the 
interest margin that can be earned now on fixed 
interest securities over and above the normal pen- 
sion requirements should more than take care 
of an inflation rate of 2 per cent. to 3 per cent. 
per annum.” And who is really expecting such an 
annual inflation rate? 

Clearly the first primary cause of the stock 
market cycle is a change in the rate at which 
prospective company earnings are capitalised by 
the ‘professionals.’ Americans call this the price- 
earnings ratio: we call it the earnings yield. The 
money managers have a simple rule: they do not 
like to buy equities on much less than a 10 per 
cent. earnings yield (which implies a dividend 
yield of between 4 and 5 per cent.) unless the 
company concerned has a stronger than average 
growth record. At the beginning of this year, for 
example, International Computer shares were 
selling on a 54 per cent. and Marks and Spencer 
on a 3.6 per cent. earnings yield basis, which were 
equivalent to 18 times and 28 times annual earn- 
ings. The dividend yields were 24 per cent. and 2 
per cent. respectively. The money managers 
decided that this sort of equity valuation was al- 
together too bullish. Why? Because the first two 
years of the trade recovery—during which pro- 
ductivity and profits rise sharply—were drawing 
to a close and because the next year’s earnings 
were not going to be so easy, especially if the 
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Government takes action to contain the boom. 
Higher yields seemed to them to be called for. 


The second primary cause of the stock market 
cycle is, therefore, the alternation of the govern- 
ment monetary measures which are designed to 
keep the economy in balance. When these mea- 
sures are expansionist, the money managers will 
be content to buy equities on a relatively low 
earnings yield basis; when the measures are re- 
strictionist, as now, they will want a higher yield 
basis. And that is exactly the extent to which the 
equity share markets in this country prognosti- 
cate trade recoveries or recessions. 


In the old days when markets were small enough 
to be influenced by ‘insiders,’ that is,-by company 
directors and their friends buying or selling with 
inside knowledge of prospective company earn- 
ings, they might be said to have been more 
prophetic of coming movements in trade. But 
today the ‘insiders’ are an insignificant market 
force The’ professional money managers call the 
market tune, while the Government calls the 
economic tune. 


The April number of the Morgan Guaranty 
Survey had an interesting article on the American 
stock market as a business forecaster. They 
came to the conclusion that Wall Street prices 
were at best a hazardous device for business fore- 
casting and at worse could be grossly misleading. 

My guess is that present decline in equity 
shares will reach 20 per cent., while the national 
output for 1960 will rise 5 per cent. So much for 
the Stock Exchange as prophet. I do not suppose 
it has thought of 1961. 





The Ordinary Life Branch bonus for 


profits. 
Assets exceed £290,000,000. 
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Claims paid in 1959 by the Pearl Assurance Company Ltd., exceed £18 millions 
in the Life Branches and £5 millions in the Fire and Accident Branches. 

The sum of £6,912,846 has been allocated to provide bonuses and other 
additional benefits for policyholders in the Life Branches. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BABCOCK & WILCOX, LIMITED 


MR. W. LIONEL FRASER’S REVIEW 
Expression of Confidence in the Future 


“In the Atomic Energy Field ... we are participating ina 
huge and costly pioneering undertaking” 


Tue 61st Annual General Meeting of Babcock & 
Wilcox, Limited, will be held on 26th May, 1960, at 
Federation of British Industries, 21, Tothill Street, 
S.W.1. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
Statement of the Chairman, Mr. W. Lionel Fraser : — 


FINANCIAL COMMENTS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The profits of the Group, subject to United King- 
dom taxation, but after setting aside the sum of 
£1,761,332 for depreciation, were £523,154. After 
taking into account United Kingdom taxation and 
other adjustments, the balance standing tothe credit 
of the consolidated Profit and Loss Account is 
£573,850. 

The Preference Dividends, less tax, required 
£58,281 and your Directors now recommend that a 
Final Dividend of 44 per cent., less tax, be paid on 
the Ordinary Stock, requiring £259,239, making a 
total of 9 per cent. for the year. 

As they stand, and without explanation, the year’s 
results are bad. In this Review I shall do my best 
frankly and fully to set out the causes of the set- 
back, as your Directors see them, and to give reasons 
why we do not feel the results truly reflect the 
inherent strength and potentiality of the Group. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


During the early months of 1959 output from our 
main Works at Renfrew and at Dalmuir fell short 
of the programme, as the result of a number of 
unforeseeable difficulties which were encountered of 
a technical nature, and also relating to labour. By 
the middle of the year many of these problems had 
been overcome, and later a substantially accelerated 
tate of production did much to make up for the 
reduced output of the early part of the year, but at 
a considerably higher cost than originally anticipated. 

During 1959 there were more labour disputes than 
in any previous year in the Company’s history, both 
at the Works and on the erection sites. As a result, 
Management had to devote a disproportionate 
amount of their time in striving to arrive at reason- 
able settlements of these disputes. In some cases 
where the full concessions demanded could not be 
granted, the Unions concerned banned overtime or, 
alternatively, the groups of men in question precipi- 
tately came out on unofficial strike. We must all be 
alarmed at the increasing resort to these so-called 
“go-slow” tactics or “wildcat strikes,” and it is most 
regrettable that in our case they have caused both a 
substantial loss of production and have contributed 
to our uneconomic results. Our factory at Dalmuir 
which we took over from the Ministry of Supply on 
Ist January, 1959, has had more than its share of 
these disputes, but despite this, we have increased the 
labour force by no less than 800 and succeeded in 
raising output materially. Although we have still 
much to do, I consider it a major achievement to 
have adapted these Works to our productive use in 
so short a time. 


NEW ORDERS 


I am pleased to be able to state that our order 
book was higher at the end of the year than at the 
beginning, for during 1959 we obtained an improved 
volume of new business. Perhaps the most notable is 
that for the Thorpe Marsh Power Station of the 
Central Electricity Generating Board, where we shall 
be supplying a single boiler unit having a capacity 
of 550 Megawatts. This single boiler is for a generat- 
ing set whose output of electricity exceeds that of 
the well-known Battersea Power Station, which is 


served by seventeen Babcock boilers installed over 
the last thirty years. 

In the export field valuable orders were obtained 
in Sweden, Finland, Poland and Roumania, in addi- 
tion to those awarded to Subsidiary Companies with 
their own partial manufacturing facilities, such as 
Australia, Africa and Mexico. The total volume of 
export orders lagged behind our hopes, however, due 
to intense world competition. 


NUCLEAR POWER CONTRACTS 


We are now heavily engaged in our Works and at 
site on the contract for Hinkley Point Nuclear Power 
Station. Here, we have built the largest Goliath crane 
in the world, and it is operating splendidly. Other 
nuclear contract work at present in hand are the 
containment vessel for the Advanced Gas-Cooled 
Reactor for the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority at Windscale and the reactor vessels and 
another Goliath crane for Atomic Power Construc- 
tions Ltd. at Trawsfynydd, Wales. The Company, 
maintaining its tradition in the field of nuclear pro- 
pulsion, has developed nuclear propulsion plant 
capable of immediate application in naval and mer- 
chant vessels. 


EXTENSION OF ACTIVITIES 


In order to utilize to the full the excellent facilities 
at Dalmuir, we have made some interesting and 
varied arrangements which should improve our over- 
all profitability as sales develop. We have completed 
agreements with the Richier Group in France for 
the sale and manufacture of their full range of Tower 
Cranes, their vibratory road rollers and certain large 
concrete mixing machinery. 

Another new manufacture for which the plant at 
Dalmuir is particularly suited is the Marion Excava- 
tor. An agreement was signed last year with the 
Marion Power Shovel Company of U.S.A. licensing 
us to manufacture a range of excavating machinery, 
which will be marketed in this country and abroad 
by John Blackwood Hodge & Co. Ltd. 

We have also entered into new licence arrange- 
ments associated with our conventional products, of 
which I shall mention but two examples. One is a 
French development, the Ignafluid Stoker, which has 
had success in burning very fine low grade coals. The 
first installation is under construction for the Scottish 
Gas Board. 

Another arrangement is with Waagner-Biro of 
Austria. This is for a waste heat boiler of particular 
interest in steel works. The first orders for manufac- 
ture in this country have been placed by Richard 
Thomas & Baldwins Ltd. and Colvilles Ltd. 


TRADING DEVELOPMENTS IN EUROPE 


Today one hears much of the steps contemplated 
by British, American and other firms to establish 
factories within the European Common Market area. 
In this connection there is no doubt the Babcock 
organization is exceptionally well situated to meet 
the new trading conditions that are likely to arise 
in Europe, for your Company is directly interested 
through its connections with the Société Francaise 
des Constructions Babcock & Wilcox, Paris; the 
Deutsche Babcock & Wilcox, Oberhausen and Bab- 
cock-Smulders, Brussels; some of which were estab- 
lished with their own works more than 60 years ago. 
Furthermore, we have long-standing licensee arrange- 
ments with leading engineering companies in Hol- 
land, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland, 
and are, of course, also directly interested in Sociedad 
Espanola de Construcciones, Babcock & Wilcox, 
Bilbao. 
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1969 
Here follows a Review of the Group Overseas and 
Home Subsidiaries. 


GENERAL REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


I have not refrained for some years past from 
emphasizing that with the conditions which existeq 
in our industry, further setbacks were to be expected 
and that any improvement would inevitably be slow, 
Nevertheless, as I mentioned earlier, your Director, 
regret again to have to report an adverse result, {t 
is a fact that there is excessive capacity in the boiler 
industry. There have also been heavy additions to 
labour charges and depressing interruptions in the 
rhythm of production from strikes, but the major 
burden has resulted from the vast problems relating 
to the rapid emergence of atomic energy for power 
purposes. 

By our work in this field we are participating in 


‘a huge and costly pioneering undertaking. The design, 


manufacture and erection of large Power Station 
boilers has always demanded the highest engineering 
skill, but the difficulties associated with atomic 
power plant at this early stage of progress are even 
more incalculable. However, there is no doubt that 
in the long term the application of nuclear power is 
inevitable, although there will be delay in achieving 
a competitive basis as construction costs of conven- 
tionally fired generating plant have been lowered 
markedly in recent years. It is vital, therefore, that 
your Company should continue to play its part in 
the reliable development of reactor systems. 

So, what of the future? We are an important entity 
in the industry and as such are conscious of our 
national responsibility. Your Company has ramifica- 
tions and connections in almost every country in the 
world, and these sources of experience and know- 
ledge afford strength to those who direct the affairs 
of the Company. We cannot alter the conditions with 
which the boiler industry is faced today—the fierce 
competition, the cripplingly low margins’ of profit 
and the present unhappy labour situation. But we do 
have faith that by the maintenance of highest stand- 
ards of work and service we will be able to over- 
come ‘this frustrating state of affairs and that fair 
rewards will attend our best endeavours. 

Tremendous efforts have been made, and are still 
being made throughout the Group to meet the 
challenge. Your Directors have since the war author- 
ized the expenditure of very considerable sums of 
money, not only to ensure that our Works, in this 
country and abroad, are equipped with the most 
up-to-date and efficient plant and machinery, but by 
way of investment in the construction of new fac- 
tories in certain territories overseas. Naturally the 
results from some of this outlay, especially in the 
latter category, will take time to materialise, but 
some of our Subsidiaries are already producing sub- 
stantial profits which go some way to compensate 
for losses on domestic orders. At the same time, I 
must stress forcibly that in a heavy engineering busi- 
ness such as ours it is absolutely essential that con- 
ditions should be such that reasonable profits are 
available to enable us to undertake the continuous 
research and technical development. This is very 
expensive but indispensable if we are to keep in the 
forefront of industry and render capable service to 
our customers, whether they be in private enterprise 
or in nationalized undertakings. 

Looking back over my period as Chairman and 
through the eyes of a banker with experience of 
many industries and people, I repeat what I have said 
in substance before that this is a great Company. 
One of my main reasons for this strong statement is 
that the Company has not failed to give close atten- 
tion to the introduction of young and competent 
engineers, scientists, mathematicians and other pro- 
fessional staff, with the result that there is, in my 
opinion, unrivalled skill in the organisation—a fine 
investment for the future. 

Finally, I would just like to add that in the boiler 
industry where contracts take years to complete and 
where such huge sums are involved, precise profit 
assessments cannot be given over short periods, and 
for this Group to attempt, for instance, to provide 
six-monthly figures would be both inappropriate and 
misleading. Indeed, I sometimes think that Stock- 
holders would be able to make a more balanced 
judgment of the position if we were permitted to 

(Continued on page 675) 
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“INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


1960 


HE rally in the equity share markets did not 

last long, although the Treasury’s new 
restrictions Were not seen as any ‘menace to the 
hire-purchase finance companies or to the banks. 
The television rental companies like RADIO 
RENTALS might even gain at the expense of those 
selling television sets. The three months’ rental 
which has to be paid in advance is about half an 
average 20 per cent. deposit. But the current 
year’s prospects were thought to be dimmed for 
the multiple stores, like GUS or BRITISH HOME 
sTorES, and on balance for the retail trade 
generally. The next report from the stores might, 
therefore, represent a peak. 


Brewery Shares 

Brewery shares, recommended on April 8, were 
‘notably firm. This group is not touched by the 
Chancellor and the trend towards a higher beer 
consumption goes on. Individual breweries which 
come within merger scope or property revalua- 
tion are attracting special attention. I name two: 
CHESTER BREWERY, Whose report is due this week, 





BABCOX & WILCOX, LTD.—Continued 


present our results say once every three years, instead 
of annually. 


RETIREMENT OF DIRECTOR 

Sir Frederick Leith-Ross has notified his colleagues 
that he will not seek re-election at the forthcoming 
‘Annual General Meeting. as he wishes to reduce his 
commitments. In these circumstances your Directors 
have with much regret accepted his resignation and 
‘desire to express their gratitude to him for the 
valuable assistance he has rendered in all our 
deliberations. 





CHAIRMANSHIP 

I must now be forgiven for making a personal | 
statement. This is the last occasion on which I shall 
have the honour of reviewing the Company’s posi- | 
tion as Chairman, as I have already announced my | 
intention to resign from the Board immediately after | 


the Annual General Meeting on May 26th, as from 
Which date my colleagues have appointed in my place 
Sir Kenneth Hague, at present Deputy Chairman. He 
tomes to the Chairmanship having served all his | 
working life in the Group in various high posts, and 
on the termination of two years as President of the 
Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Federa- 
tion. The Company is fortunate too in that Sir 
Reginald Verdon Smith will succeed to the office of 
Deputy Chairman. 

As for myself, | shall have completed almost ten — 
Years as Chairman, which was the period which had 
always been envisaged. and my colleagues and I felt | 
that the forthcoming Annual General Meeting would | 
be the most appropriate and convenient time for me 
to hand over the office. I cannot pretend that I am | 
anything but most unhappy that my resignation has | 
coincided with a moment when current trading con- | 
ditions are unfavourable. However, I have not 
deemed it right to defer my resignation on this score, 
as, if Stockholders agree to the creation of the 
appointment of President at the Annual General 
Meeting, the Board intend to nominate me as the | 
first President of the Company—at my request on an 
honorary basis. I shall therefore be able to maintain 
some association with the Group and its affairs, in 
which I shall continue to take especial interest. 

Needless to say, I relinquish the Chairmanship | 
with feelings of sadness, for it is a proud appoint- 
ment. There can be few companies where the 
atmosphere on the Board is more harmonious and 
objective, or where a better relationship exists be- 
tween the Directors and the Staff. My gratitude is 
unbounded for the friendship and support accorded 
me by everybody in the Group, from my colleagues 
down to individual employees. 





and NORTHERN BREWERIES, which is the company 
used by the dynamic Canadian Mr. Taylor for the 
mergers he intends to carry out in this country. 
The market is going for a dividend of at least 30 
per cent. from Chester Brewery, which would 
allow a yield of nearly 44 per cent. at the 
present price of 32s. This company’s properties 
have not been revalued, I believe, for a quarter 
of a century. This may make it interesting to 
Northern Breweries, whose mergers are being 
concentrated in the north of England. At 12s. 9d. 
for the 5s. shares Northern Breweries return a 
yield of 3.8 per cent. Interest in the brewery 
market was stimulated by the report of Joshua 
Tetley’s gross profits for the six months ending 
March which shows a rise of no less than 65 per 
cent. This indicates something like a boom in the 
beer trade. Incidentally, Joshua Tetley has in- 
creased its interim from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. 
and if they pay 15 per cent. for the year the 
shares at 68s. would return a yield of about 44 
per cent. 


Blue Chips: (a) Consumer 

In the present reactionary phase in the equity 
markets it should soon be possible to acquire 
some blue chip shares on a more reasonable 
yield basis. In the consumer trades I favour 
SCHWEPPES 5s. shares, which are now giving a 
return of 3.7 per cent., and if they fall to give 
nearly 4 per cent. they will be an excellent pur- 
chase. The 1959 report revealed a 50 per cent. 
rise in net profits although the recent acquisitions 
—Hartley, Chivers and Moorhouse—contributed 
to only part of the year’s trading. The dividend 
was raised to 23 per cent. against the minimum 
20 per cent. forecast last October and earnings 
were sufficient to cover this dividend nearly twice. 
The current year should bring higher earnings, 
if not a higher dividend. Since 1955 this remark- 
ably successful and well-managed company has 
recorded a growth in earnings and dividend of 


| around 23 per cent. per annum compound. 


(b) Capital Goods 

In the capital goods trades steel shares are 
already down to an attractive buying level. A 
watch should be kept for ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
CEMENT shares. The 1959 report was somewhat 


| disappointing and the current year’s profits might 
| be affected by lower profits from the export 


deliveries if a European trade war were to 
develop. The market was disappointed with the 


1! per cent. dividend, but it was covered three | 


times and if the shares fall below 60s.—they are 
now 63s. 6d.—they will be getting to a very 


| attractive yield basis for this “blue chip’ in the 


capital goods trades. 


COMPANY NOTES 


encouraging report for 1959,can now move 
into the ‘blue chip’ class of investment. Accounts 


| disclose that the group’s overseas section now 


yields two-thirds of the total net profits of the 
company, which in 1959 were £4,351,000. It has 
been considered in the past that earnings on the 
capital employed were too low, but there is now 








an improvement from 11.4 per cent. to 12.5 per | 


cent. This is the best return since 1954. In spite 


| of its rubber plantations Dunlop is a big buyer 


of natural rubber, which is now selling at around 
3s. per pound as against about 2s. per pound for 
synthetic rubber. The chairman, Mr. G. E. 


Beharrell, says that the company are large share- | 


holders in the International Synthetic Rubber 
Corporation and that they have received their 


(Continued on page 676) 


| equipment, 
. | part of this Reserve, the balance remaining on the 
SS Sewae RusBer. Dunlop, by reason of its | ; S 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE HOFFMANN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





RECORD TURNOVER ACHIEVED 


THE annual general meeting of The Hoffmann 
Manufacturing Company Limited was held on May 
4 in London, Mr. J. W. Garton, J.P. (Chairman and 
Managing Director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

In the year 1959 which is now under review we 
achieved a record turnover consequent upon a 
marked improvement in the order position, from the 
middle of the year onwards. 

The order book at this time is in a very healthy 
state, but I would personally wish to see increased 
investment in capital equipment, and whilst there is 
some indication of this trend the emphasis would 
still appear. to be mainly on consumer goods. 

The profit of the Hoffmann Group for, 1959, 
before taxation, but after all other charges, including 
Debenture Interest, amounts to £1,704,511 and. com- 
pares with £1,206,476 for the previous year. Income 
Tax and Profits Tax absorb £717,340. against 
£581,474 in 1958. The net profit of the Group for the 
year 1959, after taxation is, therefore, £987,171 and 
compares with £625,002 for 1958. 

The Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 
294% less tax, which with the Interim Dividend 
already paid of 63°, less tax, makes a total dividend 
of 36%, less tax, for the year. 

The Group Capital Commitment for plant and 
machinery.at the 31st December, 1959, amounted to 
£1,189,683, and the major part of this new. equipment 
will be installed by the middle. of the current. year. 
This substantiai expenditure has been made necessary 
by the increasing demand for our products. 

This capital programme will be financed: from the 
internal resources of the Group. , 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Hoffmann Gloucester Limited has again had a 
very good year and continues to play an important 
part in the Group's activities, with its combination 
of special bearings and standard group products. 

Hoffmann Tweedales Limited again experienced 
unsatisfactory trading conditions due to the reduced 


| demand for its products by the textile machinery 


trade but the position may improve later this year 
as a result of marketing new products which have 
been recently developed and which are now under- 
going tests. 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION 


At the 3lst December, 1959, the Parent Com- 
pany’s Fixed Assets Replacement Reserve stood at 
£2,000,000 and the Directors consider that in view 
of the considerable amount already spent on capital 
it would now be prudent to capitalise 


Reserve Account being ample cover for that part of 
the outstanding capital expenditure commitment of 
the Parent Company at the 31st December, 1959, of 


£718,751, which relates to increased cost of re- 
placement. 
The Directors still feel that the issued share 


capital does not adequately reflect the capital actually 
employed in the Company's business and they. there- 
fore propose that the sum of £1,000,000, part of the 
amount standing to the credit of the Parent Com- 
pany’s Fixed Assets Replacement Reserve, be 
capitalised and distributed amongst the Ordinary 
Shareholders in the form of one new Ordinary Share 
for every existing Ordinary Share. 

I should like to emphasise that this does not imply 
any intention to increase the. amount distributed to 
the Ordinary Shareholders for 1960. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

At the subsequent extraordinary general meeting 
the Board's capital proposals were duly sanctioned. 
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first dividend of 4 per cent. tax-free—this will 
prove a valuable investment. The company has 
planned further heavy capital expenditure of 
about £104 million, but the chairman views the 
future with quiet confidence. The 10s. ordinary 
shares at 26s. 3d. receive a 15 per cent. dividend 
covered more than twice. They should be in- 
cluded in any investment portfolio—the yield is 
5.7 per cent. 

Sir John Hay, the chairman of the leading 
Malayan producer, United Sua Betong, has just 
announced excellent figures, the gross trading 
profit having increased by 60 per cent. to 
£1,151,385. This successful year enables the com- 
pany to pay a total dividend of 50 per cent. on 
the capital as increased by a one-for-three scrip 
issue last year. Sic John Hay has always main- 
tained that the future world demands for rubber 
are sufficient to allow the natural and synthetic 
product to flourish together, although the latter 
is selling at Is. per lb. cheaper. The company’s 
profits last year increased by no less than 65 per 
cent. The chairman’s statement, as always, will 
be of value to shareholders and investors who 
can, without hesitation, buy the £1 ordinary 
shares at 97s. 6d. to yield 10.8 per cent. 

Shareholders in Bukit Panjong Rubber will be 
well pleased with their company’s results, with 
= net profit (before tax) up from £19,881 to 
£33,220 and the total dividend of 14;'s per cent., 
against 84 per cent. There is also to be a tax- 
free payment of 2d. per share, arising from the 
sale of Seafield Rubber shares (received in ex- 
change for Ulu Yam Rubber) at a profit of 
£21,367. For 1959 the harvested crop of rubber 
exceeded 1 million lb.; it is expected to do so 
again this year and the company has already sold 
forward half this amount at the very satisfactory 
price of 29.3d. per Ib. The 2s. shares are attractive 
at around 3s. 

This is the first full year of Lubok Investments; 
the accounts for 1959 cover the company’s affairs 
as an investment trust. The chairman, Brigadier 
F. C.' Hopton Scott, advises a small increase in 
the tevenue and a substantial increase of 40 per 
cent. in the assets at £319,051. This is the equiva- 
lent of 9s. for each 6d. ordinary share, of which 
there are only £18,000 worth in issue. This situa- 
tion will be adjusted by a bonus issue in the near 
future. The company’s resources are at present 
largely invested in quoted securities, but it is 
intended to re-employ these funds when suitable 
propositions arise. The 6d. shares at 6s. 6d. on 
the 50 per cent. dividend appear to have interest- 
ing possibilities. 


COMPANY MEETING 
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BIRMINGHAM SOUND REPRODUCERS LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of the Monarch Record Changer and Tape Deck) 


@Q Manach. 


COMPANY’S STRUCTURE STRENGTHENED BY REORGANISATION 


DR. D. M. McDONALD’S REVIEW OF PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Tue 24th Annual General Meeting of Birmingham 
Sound Reproducers Limited will be held on May 27 
at the Savoy Hotel, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

The following is the statement by the Chairman, 
Dr. D. M. McDonatp, B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B., which 
has been circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1959: 

During the first months of 1959 sales were rather 
difficult but in the second three months they started 
to improve and I am pleased to say that this trend 
was continued for the last half of the year, during 
which record production figures were achieved. Early 
last year the opportunity was taken to reorganise 
production and sales and develop new models. We 
were thus able to reap the full benefit of the in- 
creased sales demand which commenced in the Spring 
of last year. 

Although the profit before tax is £1,386,013 com- 
pared with £1,538,341, which reflects the cost of this 
reorganisation, I am happy to report that the net 
profit, after tax and adjustments, is £817,286—a 
slight increase—against £806,061. 

I would like to take this opportunity of expressing 
my great appreciation of the outstanding work that 
has been done by the Company’s officials and work 
people in achieving this result. The Company’s struc- 
ture has been immeasureably strengthened by the 
reorganisation which took place last year and new 
staff engaged during this period are already con- 
tributing to the smooth working of our business. 

In our range of record changers, the UA.8 has 
continued to be one of our main models for the past 
year. The UA.12 has been produced in substantial 
quantities in the second half of the year and we have 
recently launched a further new record changer 
known as the UA.14, which has been well received. 

The reception given to our tape deck has been 
beyond expectations and we anticipate large develop- 
ments in the use of tape recorders in the next few 
years. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 
The licence granted a few years ago for a new 
factory of 350,000 sq. ft., in Old Hill, has now been 
received and it is expected that this factory will be 
completed by the end of 1961. In addition a new site 
of about 12 acres, which we acquired at Stourbridge, 


a few miles from our Head Office, will prove advan. 
tageous. As it is not anticipated that a licence to 
build a new factory at Stourbridge will be granted 
—the Board of Trade rightly being concerned with 
unemployment in the depressed areas—we have re- 
paired the existing buildings which will relieve pres- 
sure in the Old Hill factory. 

We have embarked on an ambitious training and 
apprenticeship policy as we find that nothing is 
better than “growing your own wood.” We are 
demanding a very high level of intelligence and 
character and also insisting that every apprentice 
and commercial trainee continues his academic edu- 
cation by attending appropriate night classes. This 
we hope will bear fruit over the years. 

It is difficult to break away into other fields of 
production because of the fresh opportunities which 
are continually presenting themselves in the gramo- 
phone and associated markets. However, temptation 
in these directions will not deflect us from our inten- 
tion to manufacture new products at an appropriate 
time. 

Naturally it will be some time before all these 
measures are reflected in our profits, but in the mean- 
time I am pleased to be able to say that the first 
three months of 1960 show an improvement over 
the same period for 1959. If this continues, we will 
not be disappointed with the current year’s results, 

I would like to pay a personal tribute to the work 
of Mr. J. B. McNulty, who recently left our Board, 
As resident director in N. Ireland he was one of the 
architects of our plant in Londonderry and his coun- 
sel over the last few years has proved both wise and 
constructive. 

An Interim Dividend of 15% on £1,000,000 
Ordinary Share Capital has been paid during the 
year to 3lst December, 1959. (Dividends for 1958, 
Interim Dividend of 15% on £800,000, Final Divi- 
dend of 324% on £1,000,000 being equivalent to 
444% for the year less Income Tax on the increased 
Share Capital of £1,000,000.) 

Your Directors have decided to recommend the 
payment of a Final Dividend of 35% less Income 
Tax at 7s. 9d. in the £ in respect of the year ended 
31st December, 1959, on the present Ordinary Share 
Capital of £1,000,000. You will be asked to approve 
this at the meeting. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1088 


ACROSS 
1 Flowers for Silvia (8) 


5 Self-evident where her set is (6) 


9 Getting the 
Boston ? (8) 


(Watson) (8) 


batsman out—at 


DOWN 
Just the writer 


10 Juicy subjects for the press (6) 


Se 


12 Found among kindred spirits ? (5) christening (6) 


13 a's a quick appearance, perhaps 
» 9) 


i4 By implication soft centre dis- 
couraged before Harfleur (4-8) 


aAahwn 


18 Not necessarily a lethal activity tangted? (5) 


“in the film studio (8-4) 7 ae answer up about the pincers podge. 26 Initial. 27 Profane. 28 Earlier. 
(8) 


21 What a lot of lingerie, proverbi- 
ally! (4, 1, 4) 
1 


23 ~ ee takes the plunge, he says 
) 


= © 


24 Mr. Collins’s speciality (6) 


A first prize of a book token for one guinea and a second prize of a book token for fifteen Miss D. K. M. Turnbull, 168 Colindeep [5¢ 
Samet will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct ~~ opened on May 17. Lane, NW9, and Mrs. A. Woods, 41 


ms: Crossword No. 1088, 99 Gower St., London, W 


25 Flowery outcomes of 10? (8) 
26 Sounds a bit chesty! (6) 
27 ‘A warrior like a prince 


to report a 


Musical toasts, perhaps? (6) 
Vehicle of drama (5-4) 6 
How the lustres go (6-6) 
Or has Hengist’s mate got en- Starred. 


Puss’s den (anag.) (8) 


Practical lesson, drink red wine; Hosea. 8 Temptress. 13 Bipartite. 15 Log- 

it’s a help! (5, 7) 

15 Quail does she before the Sultan? 
(9) 





Solutions on May 20 fi 


16 Is a decoration bestowed on a 
progressive hero? (8) 
» 17 Finish nicely, even if the game is 
abandoned (5, 3) 
19 Not the part of the rod the 
delinquent fancies! (3-3) 2 
20 With knobs on! (6) 


22 Bleacher seen in a general kind 
of way (5) 








SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1086 
ACROSS. — 1 Musical. 5 Bagshot. 9 1s 
10 Alyssum. 11! Sugar-candy. 
12 Mast. 13 Boz. 14 Golden goose. 17 
Parting shot. 19 Ems. 20 Rope. 22 Hodge- 


29 Rosings. 24 


DOWN.—1 Muses. 2 Star-gazer. 3 Corn- 
rig. 4 Lydia. 5 Brandreth. 6 Goya. 7 


roller. 16 Overdrawn. 18 Top-dogs. 21 74 
Plier. 23 Gaper. 24 Evens. 25 Gigi. 








Glamis Crescent, Hayes, Mddx. 
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Showing a Leg 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


We will probably never 
get quite as far as a Leg 
Marketing Board, but 
the 200 firms who make 
women’s stockings in this 
country are in a turmoil 
just now. Stockings— 
like cereals, detergents, 
MPs and flag days— 
suffer from the fact that 
few people can tell one 
kind from another; moti- 
vational research reveals 
that women are bored with buying nylons: for 
fourteen years the thin, flesh-coloured nylon has 





“been virtually unchanged. Every year or two the 
manufacturers have announced with a great fan- 
fare that nylons were to be fancier, with clocks 


or strange heeltops or whatnot; and nothing 
whatever has come of it. 

But now things are hotting up. The black 
stocking gimmick has brought coloured stockings 
in its wake; and coloured stockings have twice 
the counter-appeal of leg-coloured ones. So, to 
meet this competition, the flesh-coloured stock- 
ings are brightening up. 

There are glitter nylons that make your legs 
flicker as you walk (they glitter because the 
thread is triangular), though unfortunately the 
shine is on the outside of the leg, so they are 
hardly flattering. There are patterned and tex- 
tured nylons, with and without seams; one 
imported kind is called, with heaven knows what 
future effect on a well-known phrase, Etchings. 
No one has yet tried the suggestion of a friend 
of mine that stocking tops should have things 
printed on them in Braille; but Kayser Bondor 
have produced a pair that has black tops (other 
colours, too, but less successfully) to match the 
underwear above, and other ‘pantie tops’ are on 
their way from America. 

It is an interesting attempt to bridge the gap, 
but only shows up a basic problem: that while 
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lingerie and stockings have been refined to the 
utmost limits of twentieth-century ingenuity, 
there remains between them, archaic and un- 
inspiring and unchallenged, the suspender. When 
you come to think of it, it is incredible that this 
ungainly little knob should not have gone out 
with elastic-sided boots. 

One answer, which I thought I had invented 
but which was, apparently, tried out by Howard 
Ford eighteen months ago, would be 15 denier 
tights, a combination of stockings and thin pants 
to be worn under the girdle. They failed to 
catch on partly because they cost two guineas 
a time; an American one on sale at 235s., 
with a thicker nylon for the pants, may well 
have a better hope. The snag, of course, 
is that a single ladder ruins the whole thing; so 
what is wanted is a streamlined means of remov- 
ing one stocking and replacing another. Why not, 
then, that system of a thousand infinitesimal 
hooks that makes a fastening just by pressing one 
strip of it against another? It has been invented, 
but is so far mainly used in motoring jackets. 

Another way. of course, would be to invent a 
non-ladderable fabric. It is one of the deepest 
convictions of British womanhood that the manu- 
facturers could perfectly well do this if they tried: 
and they remember, darkly, that the first nylons 
we had after the war were almost indestructible. 
Margaret Reekie. of the British Nylon Spinners, 
however, points out that they were in fact far 
thicker: they were 30 denier, and nowadays 80 
per cent. of women wear 15. (The human hair, 
for what that’s worth, is 50 denier.) She also 
points out that the ‘cobweb thin’ silk stockings, 
spoken of in terms of rapture by the novelists of 
the Thirties, were in fact never as fine as today’s 
service weight. She remembers, with emotion, ‘the 
great day, December 2, 1946, when nylons came 
to Britain . . . there were queues in the streets.” 
Indeed they were practically currency in the post- 
war years: “One before, as a coarse ex-War cor- 
respondent puts it, ‘and one after.’ There were 
painted legs, too: the magazines remarked that 
women who could not get stockings that looked 
like legs had to content themselves with legs that 


looked like stockings, and I remember being 


slapped at the school sports for drawing a 
damp finger down the painted leg of an enemy. 

Miss Reekie says we are bad on sizes: we 
complain that ‘our toes always go through,” or 
we take a size larger ‘to get the length’ or 
fail to realise that a too-tight stocking can make 
feet ache like a too-tight shoe. 

We are also, it seems, intensely subjective about 
stockings, and no one has ever been able to work 
out why women leading the same lives in the 
same places still ladder their nylons at different 
rates. But if there’s one thing more temperamen- 
tal than women, it’s machines. If they are too 
hot, too cold, too old, underpowered or in need 
of care and protection, the tension will be 
affected—and that, repeated in a million stitches, 
means that the stockings come out different 
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lengths; there are highly skilled men who do 
nothing but match them up. You would think 
more manufacturers would take advantage of this 
and sell them in different lengths; but if is sur- 
prising how few of them do. 


The smartest thing to wear at the moment is a 
seamless stocking in a fairly rich shade, though 
the fat-legged still look better if the acreage is 
sliced in half by a fully-fashioned seam. Men are 
said to feel that there is more adventure in a 
seam—as Mrs. Ford of Bear Brand puts it, ‘After 
all, dear, a line does lead somewhere.’ As things 
stand, a seamless stocking takes ten minutes to 
make, a seamed one over half an hour, so for 
once the smarter thing is also the cheaper. I can- 
not imagine that situation being allowed to 
continue. 


Thought for Food 
Westward Ho! 


By RAYMOND POSTGATE* 





Tuis is the time when the 
last of the moderately 
provident will be fixing 
their summer holidays. 
and their thoughts will 
naturally turn to Devon 
and Cornwall, - where 
there is likely to be more 
warmth than anywhere 
else except the Isle of 
Wight. They will’ prob- 
ably find that two out of 
three of the hotels which 
they approach will reply, exultantly or pityingly, 
‘Full up, for the country as a whole is under- 
hotelled in relation to the population. This ex- 
plains why so many hotels which serve infamous 
food stay in business, and why the truly provi- 
dent book their rooms in February. But for those 
who have not done so, the following notes may 
be useful. 

Cornwall is smaller than Devon, and more 
overrun and spoiled by tourists. (Have you ever 
tried to enter Polperro in the season? It is im- 
penetrable.) I have relatively little new to report 
from there, and the first one that deserves men- 
tion is—I am rather glad to say—without pre- 
tentiousness and with no traces of pixilation and 
phoney Cornishness. The St. Mawes Hotel, in the 
town of that name, has service flats, rooms with 
breakfast only, and a grillroom. The menu in the 
last named is strictly simple and very carefully 
cooked; only the scampi (4s. 6d.) and Crépes 
Suzette (6s.) are in the least adventurous, but 
there is no justification for ignoring well-done 
grills from 4s. (minute steak) to 6s. 6d. (point 
steak or half-chicken). Wines start at 10s. a good- 
sized carafe of ordinaire. 

There are enough warm supporters of the St. 
Mawes to make me endorse it without hesitation; 
there are only two for the Harbour Moon at 





* Raymond Postgate, editor of the Good Food 
Guide, reports on restaurants and inns which may 
(or may not, after further tests) appear in the next 
edition. He cannot answer readers’ queries, and for 
general information recourse must be had to the 
current Guide. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 
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West Looe, but the terms in which it is com- 
mended are so strong that I think it is almost 
certainly something out of the ordinary. The 
Holmes have taken it over fairly recently, and 
when one of my informants visited it ‘the price 
of dinner was 16s. 6d., which is pretty high for 
the provinces. But it included lobster Thermidor, 
and I understand that Mrs. Holme makes all the 
sauces herself, personally. This gives a saddened 
diner-out a feeling of hope, or even of confidence. 
There is a table licence and no bar for casuals. 
That is all, I am afraid, about Cornwall. 

Devon is larger, and with greater variety. The 
first name I have to mention I do so crossly, for 
it is that of Mr. Roberts, who used to run the 
Quay, in the racket and crowds of Polperro, 
which has for years had one of the most reck- 
lessly laudatory notices in the Good Food Guide. 
He quitted it, and closed it up, without notifying 
the Guide or answering my letters, so that the new 
edition of the Guide had an entry that was out 
of date before it was printed. He is now at the 
Flora restaurant attached to the George at 
Piympton, and I have no doubt his masterly 
touch is as sure as ever; but I won’t hand him out 
any more adjectives; I am much too grumpy. I 
g) on immediately to a place which is the 
greatest contrast. There is nothing more different 
from a fine individual cuisine than swift cooking 
in an Italian café for a hundred people; -but in a 
town like Torquay whose streets are grim ranks 
of places serving fish. and chips and ice-cream, 
the latter is very welcome. Mr. Sofroni has fairly 
recently started his restaurant near to the Clock 
Tower; it is new, clean, modern, and large for 
Torquay; it is not a great gastronomic sensation 
but the various spaghettis and escalopes are 
Italian, and the pilaffs are well spoken of too. 
Medium prices. 

However, an inn, however small, with indivi- 
duality is more interesting, and I have marked 
down for further inquiry ‘the Duke of York, at 
Iddesleigh, near Hatherleigh. Very small, very 
personal, no canned music or TV, and a welcome 
even for children. The two people who run it, the 
Raffertys, are really interested in food; Peggy 
Rafferty’s pdté is specially mentioned, and there 
should be trout from the nearby fishing. An 
equally small, or even smaller, inn is the Gribble 
Inn at Little Torrington, which has been on my 
list for investigation ever since a motoring 
correspondent told me she had been served there 
with baked ham ‘with subtle herb sauce’ preceded 


by a cream of banana soup ‘which suggested 
oysters in labour.’ I cannot think what that last 
can mean, and am not sure that I would like it if 
I knew, but I have got a more matter-of-fact spy 
to visit the inn (a North of England Co-operative 
Society official) and he reports that there is indeed 
here excellent personal cooking, particularly of 
game and syllabub, by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Bourne. As with all small and distinctive inns in 
England, it is unwise to arrive unannounced and 
hope for the best. Telephone beforehand, or send 
a postcard. 

Two hotels which used to be in the Good Food 
Guide and were dropped because members failed 
t» renominate them are the Seagull at Exmouth 
and the Exeter Inn at Modbury. Both of them, I 
am now advised, should be put back on the list 
for those who are interested in good food. The 
Seagull is particularly good with children. By 
the way, I should explain for those who don’t 
know the way in which the Good Food Guide 
is run that the disappearance of an hotel from 
its pages does not necessarily mean that it has 
been condemned by the Good Food Club mem- 
bers. Sometimes it only means that they have not 
troubled to renominate it. That is an inevitable 
defect of a voluntary organisation. 

Finally, there is one place, the Forest Inn at 
Hexworthy, which raises a very interesting 
general question. It is a Trust House. What is a 
serious gastronome’s opinion on Trust Houses? 
They vary, of course; but they have a common 
character which is easily recognised but not 
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easily described. The company which runs them is 
philanthropic in origin, and arose from the digs. 
gust of eminent persons (including the Bishop of 
Chester and a Lord Grey) with atrocious food 
and accommodation in British inns a half-cep. 
tury ago. It enforced standards of cleanliness, 
discipline, courtesy, honesty, sanitation and 
wholesomeness, and has ever since had a chorus 
of warm supporters. But it has also had a chorus 
cf people who thought otherwise about it. 1 once 
asked a most valued collaborator on the Good 
Food Guide, Mr. Coates, to report on a Trust 
House for me. He replied in one of the most 
snubbing letters that I have ever received: he 
said that if 1 could ask him to visit a Trust House 
it was clear that we moved in very different circles 
and had very different standards, so much so that 
there was nothing for him to do but to sever 
relations immediately. 

I wish I had time and space to examine Trust 
Houses thoroughly; for the moment, I can 
merely record that the Forest Inn uses wine in its 
sauces and serves Dart salmon and trout very 
well, with very delicately flavoured mayonnaise. 
When I read also that the beuf a la mode is ex- 
ceptionally good, I wonder whether the Mr. and 
Mrs. Ling who run it are not perhaps the Erskine 
Lings who for some years made the George at 
Hatherleigh an hotel which was in its way unique 
for imaginative food. Their repertoire included 
red mullet in cider with liver sauce, turbot in 
sherry and starling pie. If you go there, find out 
for me. 


Pluvius Policies 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Nor long ago an intend- 
ing holidaymaker going 
to the South of Spain 
asked for an insurance 
policy to pay the ransom 


ey 


money if he and his 
family were taken 
prisoner by bandits. No 
trouble at. all... he 


found that he was merely 
seeking a modern version 


of an _ insurance first 


issued some 400 years 


ago to safeguard ships’ captains and first mates 
against being held hostage by pirates. Well, we 
don’t need that kind of protection, but we can 
try to make our holidays as trouble-free as 
possible. 

Personally I am not banking on another sum- 
mer like last year, and so might be tempted 
to take out a Pluvius policy to repay my holiday 
expenses for days spoilt by rain—though it will 
be frowned upon if I try to make a profit out 
of it. These insurances operate for a very large 
number of areas in this country between the 
hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. Usually for a policy 
to pay there has to be at least one-tenth of an 
inch of rain during the day (or up to one-fifth 
of an inch in some western districts). Anyway, 
it needs only about two hours of rain to achieve 
this, or considerably less in a thunderstorm. 


There is just one snag. The policy does not pay 
for the first qualifying day in each week. Other- 
wise it is £2 for each wet day, all for a premium 
in the region of 12s. 6d. to 15s. per week. For 
£4 a day the premiums are doubled. 

More and more hotel proprietors, and others, 
try to extract deposits from one at the time of 
booking. What happens if, through no fault of 
one’s own, it is not possible to go? Sometimes 
a refund can be obtained, in other cases it may 
mean paying the total bill (less an allowance 
for food). It is, however, now cheap enough to 
take out a policy of indemnity against this risk. 
The premium is no more than about £1 per 
£100 insured and pro rata. 

Many Englishmen still think that in crossing 
the Channel they lay themselves instantly open 
to being poisoned by the funny foreign food— 
not to mention the risk of being knocked over 
and left lying in the road by a reckless continental 
driver. Because few continental countries are 
as hospitable as we are in providing a free 
health service for visitors, accident and sickness 
can prove to be -extremely expensive. Even in 
countries with which we have (theoretically) a 
reciprocal arrangement on free medical care, it 
can be an interminably difficult business actually 
to extract the cash. So, for anyone going abroad, 
especially with young children, a policy which 
covers these costs and also pays any additional 
expenses (travel, hotel, etc.) is a good idea. 
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For a group of three people wanting total 
cover for medical expenses up to £200 the cost 
js about 45s. for up to seventeen days, or 50s. 
up to twenty-four days (each additional person 
add one-third). On the other hand, one person 
for £100 for up to seventeen days is in the region 
of 12s. 6d. (or 20s. for £200). The first 50s. of 
each accident is usually excluded. 

* 

| have had a disillusioning letter from a fellow- 

pupil at the BA School of Successful Writirig 


- td. To them, as I recorded a few weeks ago, 


{-had sent an article of mine for comments, to 
try to find out something about the school. My 
correspondent tells me that his work was com- 
mented upon in exactly the same phrases as 
imine. He was, he says, ‘elated that two of my 
notices should read word for word the same 
as yours, as | am a complete beginner and have 
never written—or attempted to write—for pub- 
lication before. Depressed that your school of 
journalism which charges £25 for a course and 
‘boasts of the individual treatment of each pupil 
should apparently write standardised letters to 
me.’ Need I say more? 
* 

A new form of petty blackmail appears to have 
crept in as an irritant at Cromwell Road Air 
Terminal. Arriving there off the bus from the 
airport the other afternoon I was waiting with 
perhaps a score of fellow-passengers for our 
luggage. As each piece came in over the rollers 
(mine was last: it always is) the owners bran- 
dished their chits, but the official paid no atten- 


tion to them. Instead, he asked, ‘does anybody 
want a taxi?’ and took the chits of those who 
wanted taxis first, handing their bags to a porter, 
who carried them the few yards to the exit where 
the taxis were lined up. The passengers could 
hardly say that they did not need porters (though 
none of them as far as I could see did) as the 
perterage is technically free; but how many of us 
have the courage not to tip, on such occasions, 
when a porter is standing beside an open taxi 
door, with the look of casual unconcerned ex- 
pectancy written all over him? 


Wine of the Week 


ALL writers about wine are 

witty and wise, but Philip 

Morton Shand, who died on 

Saturday, was wiser and 

wittier than most. More 

vd opinionated, too: he couldn't 
— abide port, the process of 

making which he described as ‘rendering a wine 
that would be otherwise cheap and wholesome 
both dear and gouty.” What he loved were the 
great natural wines of Germany and, more par- 
ticularly, of France, though he wrote too long 
ago (A Book of Wine was published in 1926) 
for those of Alsace to have struggled through 
their post-First-War teething troubles to reach 
their present standard. He died in Lyons, which 
I referred to here a couple of weeks ago as the 
belly of France. As he loved eating as much 
as he did drinking, he must have died happy. 
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Shand thought more highly ‘of the macaroons 
of St. Emilion (which are, indeed, delicious) 
than of its wines, which he underrated, saying 
that it was absurd to tank the first growths— 
Ausone and Cheval-Blanc—with those of the 
Médoc. Personally, I’m not so sure: try the 1950 
London-bottled Cheval-Blanc, listed by Saccone 
and Speed at 20s., or the quite superb chateau- 
bottled 1949 at 27s. 6d. Or, on a more modest 
level, the 1952 Chateau Pavie, sold by the same 
people at 12s. 6d.—firm, fruity, ready to drink 
now, but also worth putting down for a couple 
of years, and a good example of the wines that 
because of their fullness are sometimes described 
as ‘the burgundies of Bordeaux.’ CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- | THE. 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 | ABPicauons 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


UNIVERSITY 
are invited for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN HISTORY. Can- 
didates should ‘have special qualifications and 
interests in medieval history. 


OF MANCHESTER. 


Salary scale (at livered by Professor J. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, A course of two 
lectures on (i) ‘The Bronze Statues ‘of Piraeus’; 
(ii) “The Sanctuary of Brauronian Artemis and 
the Tomb of Iphigenia in Attica” 
Papadimitrioy (Athens) | 





|| CITY OF ROCHESTER 
MORTGAGE 


‘will be de- 





ls. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 


Tstphons EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VAC ANT 


ASSIST ANT wanted in information department nt. 
incipal duty filing resear ch department papers, 
but opportunity information 
Applications, giving 

Information Centre, 


to learn sources of 


Salar y range £450-£550.— 





ion Lid 








Consur 333 High Holborn, 

Ww. 1 

G SAD ATE (man or woman), not under 25, 
nted by postal college in London; mainly 

mar ki ng students’ Dapers, but also some adminis- 

trative duties; asional travel in England: 

salary £14.—Box "5089. 

LAYMAN, The Society for the Propagation of 


the. Gospel. offers im mediate outstanding oppor- 
tunity for Layman to buiid up interest in over- 
seas work in boys’ schools, The man we want 
has ability to combine administrative experience 
with the interpretation to youttg people of modern 
world affairs and the Church overseas. Graduate 
preferred.— Apply to The Home Secretary, S.P.G. 
House, 15 Tufton Street, London, S.W.1. 
STELLA FISHER in the SFRAND, The Bureau 
for progressive and interesting secretarial 
vacancies, 

LNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 

Dunedin, New Zeaiand 

LECTURER IN GERMAN 

Aplications are invited for the position of 
Lecturer in German in the Department of 
‘Modern Languages of the University of Otago. 

Salary range : £1,250-£1,700. 

Further particulars are available from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1, or from the Registrar, the 
University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Applications ons in New Zealand and Lon- 
a om, on June 15, 


~apecd 


gives enormous satisfaction—shorthand 
in a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 
phonetic, easy to read. Please write for 
the free trial lesson to The School of 








Speedhand (S.28), Hills Rd.. Cambridge. 








don, Senate House, W.C.}. 





present under review), £700 to £850 per annum 
with membership of the F.S.S.U, and Children's 
Allowance Scheme. Applications should be sent 
not later than May 21st, 1960, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom fur- 
ther particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained. 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 

Applications are invited for the newly estab- 
lished Chur of Political Science. 

Apptications (three copies), together with the 
names of three referees, should be sent not later 
than 31 May, 1960, to the Registrar, The Uni- 
versity, Edgbaston, Birmingham 15, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





WOMAN (22), married, wants a job in Octo- 
ber. B.A. (Oxon) in English. At present taking 
Diploma in Social Science and Administration.— 
Box 6703 


EXHIBITIONS AND 


LECTURES 
BRIGLIN POTTERY. Exhibition of Potery & 
Crafts. All individwal exhibits for sale. — 22 


Crawford Street. Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (incl. 
Sunday), May 10th-19th. 

MATFHIESEN GALLERY: Paintings and 
Drawings from Christ Church, Oxford. An Ex- 
hibition in aid of the Christ Church United 
Clobs, Kennington. Admission 2s, 6d. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10:4, ,Until June 11.—142 New 
Bond Street, W.1. 

THE QUEST POR TRUTH —transcendental 
Reality and Integration of personality. Discussion 
Group commencing Tuesday, 10 May. 7.45 p.m. 
Nat. Lib. Club (Nestor Room), Whitehall Place, 
Embankment, 3/-. Org. by “The New Fundamen- 
talists’ (inter-faith). All welcome. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of 
three lectures on (i) “La concezione della poesia 
nel Medioevo’; (ii) “Dante in polemica con la 
letteratura del suo tempo’; (iii) “Espetti della 
pocsia italiana moderna’ will be delivered by 
Professor A. Schiaffini (Rome) at 5.30 p.m.,-on 
16, 18 and 20 May at the University of Lon- 
The lectures will 
be delivered in Kalian. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET.—James. Henderson, Aca- 
cemic Registrar. 








a 5.30 p.m, on 16 and 19 May, at the Institute 
of Archeology, 31-34 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Roy de 
Maistre : A retrospective exhibition of paintings 
and drawings, 1917-60. Opens Thursday..Week- 
days 11-6, Sundays 2-6. Closed Mondays. 
Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


FASHION AND PRODUCE FOR TOP 
CAMPAIGNERS 
London Region Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament 
SPRING FAIR 
Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Sq.. W.1 
SATURDAY, 1I4th MAY, 2.30: p.m. 
Admission 1/- 
Followed by GALA ENTERTAIN MENT 
at 8 p.m. 
Watch this column for further details. 
Tickets ard information : 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1 
TER 0284 


GALA CONCERT 
SUNDAY, MAY 8th, at 7.30 p.m. _. 
THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD, E.15 
In aid of South Africa Defence and Aid Fund 
Members of casts present excerpts from : 
‘Fings aint wot they used t be’ 
‘Make me an offer’ 
‘The Hostage’ 
‘Look whose here !° 
Guest stars include : 

Alfie Bass, Tsai Chin, Frankie Howerd, 
John Neville, Bill Owen, Gary Raymond, 
and Elizabeth Seal. 

Seats still available at 20/-, 30/- and 42/--from 
Theatre Royal, Stratford, E.15 
MAR 5973 


~ MEETINGS 


‘HALDANE SOCIETY.” ‘Ombudsmand for 
Britain?* L. J. Blom-Cooper (Observer legal 
correspondent), Ss. Ocestergaaré (Cultural 
Attaché, Danish Embassy), Nibieu | Hall, 
Temple, E.C.4. 10 May. 6.30. 

S. AFRICAN FREEDOM ASSOCIATION, 
A.G.M., 7,30, Friday, 13 May, at Friends House, 
Euston Rd. Prominent S. African exiles will re- 
port on recent developments. Non-members 
welcome. 





1O/" 
Bt%. LOANS 


TRUSTEE SECURITY _ MINIMUM ,£100 
APPLY : CITY TREASURER, (35 
231 MAIDSTONE ROAD, 
ROCHESTER. KENT 








FILMS 
DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 


are in greater demand.to day than ever-before 
ASPECT “3 CTIONS LIMITED 
which specialises “Yhis kind of work’ and 
has already mane: wa well-known t¢levision 
commercials, If yoli have this kind of ‘problem 
write or ring the Managing Director, 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9. 
CUNningham 3341. 


PERSONAL 


CANCER PATYENT 60832. Poor woman (59), 
very if), Owing to serious illness, her hishand 
can only do a light job and is deeply distressed 
by his inability Yo’ provide the extra nourish- 
ment and comforts so badiy needed. Can you 
Please help? Old jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. 

National Society for Cancer Relief; 47 Vic- 
toria Street. Lordon, S.W.1. . 

Continued Overleaf 


SPECTATOR 
INDEX ~*~ 


The full alphabetical index of 
contents and contributors to 
Volume 203 of the ‘Spectator’ 
(July - December, 1959) ° is 
available. 
Orders. and a remittance of 5s. 
per copy should. be. sent to : 
THE SALES MANAGER 
SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER STREET 
LONDON, WCi 























VIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 


Continue to pay 74£% p.a. on 
deposits, with extra 4% added 
annually on each unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD, 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 








CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in psychology 
and hypnosis.—Write for appointment, R. K. 
Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., W.1, or tele- 
phone LANgham 4245. 
¢. G. GROUP. This modern enterprise com- 
bining the services of brilliant individual com- 
panies in a group devoted to the production 
of high - quaiity print. C. B. PRINTERS 
LIMITED, Britannic House, 99/119 Rosebery 
Avenue, London, E.C.1. Telephone TER 0347. 
ee nance PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 
FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, Torquay 
(Est. 1943). Hobby Exchanges, Book Lovers, 
Stamps, Photography, View-cards, Tape- 
sponding, Pen Friends (100 countries). 

OM HUNGER CAMPAIGN. A 
residential conference at Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, sponsored by: the Oxford Commitice 
for Famine Relief, will be held July 30-to 
August 5. Principal speakers: Dr. Arnold 
Toynbee, Lord Boyd-Orr, Sir John Russell, Dr. 
Boris Uvarov, Sir Philip-Manson-Babr. Cost, 
£9 10s., incl. gratuities and excursions. All in- 
terested are welcome. Full details from the 
Conference Secretary, 17 Broad St., Oxford. 


FRENCH lady teacher, girl 13, wish stay family, 
London area, July-Sept. Give French lessons. 
Exchange next year.—Box 6701. 
GREECE, Informa! party, June 9th-27th. 50 gns. 
covers travel, meals, accom., excursions. Athens 
Hotei and island villa. — Matthews, 11 Park 
Terrace, Cambridge. 
HELP US to lighten the anxiety of a sick 
Parson. St. Luke’s Nursing Home for the Clergy 
and hig family, provides medical, surgical and 
Nursing Home treatment. Not State aided and 
therefore needs financial help. wines * wag a 
gift to 14 Fitzroy Square, London, 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Solas and 
Medals, especially collections and gold. Tenth 
edition of English coins, 9s. 3d. Bulletins, 6¢d.— 
B. A. Seaby, 65 Great Portland Strect, Lon- 
don, W.1. Tel.: LAN 3677. 
HOMOSEXUALITY AND THE LAW. A Pub- 
eon HALL on 
Thuraday, May 12th, at 7.30 p.m. Chairman: 
Peg WALKER. Speakers : THE BISHOP 
Mrs. ANNE ALLEN, J.P., Dr. 
Ww. LINDESEY NEUSTATTER, KINGSLEY 
— . Admission Free, Enquiries to REGeat 





























pearl aateer on the Human Female and 
the Humnan-Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for .our Faeee Price List and Literature on 
Family Pianning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D.X. viet 
“ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The we Press 
ble at the 
oa FOR REGENERATIVE TRARY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 

PRINTING at less cost by ‘offset litho with 
$ext in printwtyle type. Books, brochures, cata- 
jogucs, etc., with illustrations. — Susan Tully 
Lud., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAYtair 6093 
oe CLUB, 24 Kensington Park Gdns., 

-ll. Friday, May 6th, 8 p.m. Lord David 
Cecil: ‘Lev Tolswv.’ Tues., May 10th, 8 p.m. 
Arnold Haskell: ‘Some Russian Ballerinas.’ 
Open non-members. 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


js, Portal Semice 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Sent under plain cover with 
details of our Confidential Postal Ser- 
vice for all Family Planning requisites 
by return of post. 

PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 
Piease send your free booklet under plain cover. 
WAMID cccccccccgecccocsese 

AGGTON -ccecciccovcccccccetiscccccsccccece ee 

















LET ME TRACE your ancesiry. Genealogical 
Research. Terms moderate.—Box 6087. 
QUAKERISM. luiormation respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends (Quakers) free on application to the 
Friends Home Service eae Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 
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BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, — Parents 
vacancies 


Committee, “incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schoois, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 





STOP SMOKING 


EASILY—OR MONEY BACK 
Properly aided, you CAN -end this costly 
habit BOONE is a 





TEACHING IN ESSEX. If you coach in Essex 
you can live within easy. reach of London, 
the coast and the countryside. Almost 50% of 
Essex teachers ate eligible for. the London 
allowance. See the Essex advertisements cach 
week in the educational press or write for bro- 
chure, ‘Teaching in Essex,’ to the Chief Educa- 
tion Officer (Department S), County Offices, 
Cheimsford. 


“WATAPADS.’ Keep pot piants moist holidays 
and always. Put one under cach pot. 5 for 10s., 
11 for 20s.—HARRODS HORT, DEPT. 
‘WHICH? 

based on independent: tests, “Which?" is pub- 
lished monthly by the Consumers’ Association 
on annual subscription only £1 to Dept. 7.— 
333 High Holborn, London, W C.1. 

TEA, A CHAT and a job from the Winifred 
Johnson Bureau, 114 Holborn, E.C.1 (ext to 
Gamages). HOLborn 0390. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, London, S.W.3. Also Club, 


TRAVEL ABROAD? Please ask for Guaran- 
tee that you are not served Horse Meat.— 
Box No. 5852. 


Teports are impartial and factual, 








RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 








THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RE- 
SEARCH GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the above Sw- 
dentships and Grants for research in Economics, 
Economic Statistics, Government, Social Adminis- 
tration, Social Anthropology or Sociology, tenable 
for one year in the first instance, and renewable 
for a further period not exceeding two years. 
The studentships are normally of the value of 
£350 or £400. They are offered to candidates who 
have obtained the degree of Bachelor or Master 
in this or any other approved University. Appli- 
cations should be sent not later than July Ist, 
1960, to the Registrar, the University, Manches- 
ter 13, from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained. 








‘SCHOLARSHIPS 


CRANLEIGH SCHOOL, Examinations will be 
held on May 23-25 for Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions, £200-£40 p.a,; Instrumental and_ Choral, 
£150-£40 p.a. Close ‘Scholarships are avail- 
ble for the sons ef Regular Navy, Army or 
Ait Force officers, the sons of Clergy of the 
Church of England, and the sans of mem- 
bers. of the Medical or Dental professions. 
Age limit: wader 14 on ist September, or 
under 144 for Instrumental. Candidates. 
THE SCHOOL, MALVERN LINK 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(age 6 te 13) 
BOYS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS (one The Maivern 








Cotfege Scholarship) in the form of a reduction . 


in fees are offered annually to boys aged 7 to 9. 
All details of these Scholarships (examina- 

tion end of May) and other special concessions 

from Ormond Postgaie, M.A., Headmaster. 








SUMMER COURSES 


‘CAMBRIDGE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
Director : W. O. Beil, M.A. 
A RESIDENTIAL COURSE 


on 
‘EDUCATION IN THE 1960's’ 
A survey of comtemporary trends. 
SELWYN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
8-17 AUGUST, 1960 
Lecturers will include : The rw of Peter- 
boreugh, G. H. Bantock, W Bell, Hunter 
Diack, H. L. Elvin, W. aswotd Lion. 
Lady Ogilvie and Leslie Paul. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the Sec- 
retary, Cambridge institute of Education, 2 
Brookside, Cambridge. 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.49, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive Secre- 
tarial Training. Prospectus. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Dipiomas, Also for Law, Professional Examina- 
tions. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B.92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est, 1894.) 











LITERARY 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE and the LSJ. Forty 
years ago the London School of Journalism 
was founded at the instigation of Lord North- 
Cliffe, who became its chief patron. The School 
has always maintained ‘the highest traditions of 
journalism, and its correspondence courses are 
followed by writers all over the world. A copy 
of “Writing for the Press’ will be sent free.— 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 
19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 


FICFION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—No Fees, Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Lid., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

HOW TO WRITE AND SELL—WITH KNOW- 
HOW ! No Sales—No Fees training shows you 
how to write what editors buy. Profit also from 
a free subscription to ‘The Writer.’ Send for 
interesting FREE R.1 ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success’ (45th Edition), B.A. School of 
Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1 

Ir 1S ALWAYS ‘French Fortight’ at the 
Librairie Francaise Hachette, 127 Regent Street, 
W.1. Why not visit us? 

POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

RAIL TRAVEL IS NO LONGER BORING 
after reading ‘Railway Rhymes’—71 witty 
and satirical verses by Gerald Summers, Is., 
from any bookstall, or 1s. 6d.. post free from 
Arcadian Agency, Egremont, Cumberiand. 




















and harmless way to permanent 

release. Trial offer. Thousands heiped, 
FREE Booklet and Guarantee from 

NATURAL HEALTH CO., Dept. S,3, 
23 White Hart Lane, S.W.13 








SHIRTS made to measure from 30/-. 


highly pr a; j 


= 
Wide 


choice of patterns from A, U. Garstang Lid., 2 


Blackburn. 


Corporation Street, 





‘EPICURE 
“CONNOISSEUR AND STUDENT 





should send p.c. for finest 44-page wine list em ~ 
tant.—PATEN & CO., Wine Shippers, Petes ~ 


to 298. 6d. of Warrantede~# 


borough. 6s. 6d. 
Quality. 


——— —— ——=F 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW | CONTINENTAL "RESTAURANT, rs 


Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davie 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine; 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC 5231. 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
consult us. Separate flats, too. We appreciate= 
intelligent people. — Share-a-Flat Lid., 175) 
Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545. 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, Nethybridge, loves - 
ness-shire. Easy access, near Cairngorms, ig 
beautiful surroundings. Excellent for walking; 
climbing or touring Highlands. Self-containeé 
suites, private sitting-rooms, h. & c. all bed- 
rooms. Own croquet and putting. Exceilent fish- 
ing, golfing. Fully licensed. Tel.: Nethybridge 
203 and 276. 














—== 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


COTTAGE or BUNGALOW required by mem 
ber of ‘Spectator’ staff, near sea and withis 
reasonable reach London. Part August or Sep 
tember.—Box 6067. 


POSITANO AND MAJORCA. Private house 
nw on Also Positano villa to tet.— 
x 

















WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for —. 
ing free booklet.—The ~~} Pape (De 
85G), Palace Gate, London, 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


INTELLIGENT TYPING. MSS. 2s. 1,000.— 
Margaret Jones, 21 Victoria Road, Surbiton, _ 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. 1,000 words, 6d. carbon.— 
Jaman, 59 | oa Rees, Wallington, Surrey. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS. Ex. Govt., £25; value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial.—C LES 
FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. 























GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug.and serum discoveries, 
the truth about garlic as a remedy which gets 
down to the root cause of rheumatism stands 
firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years, Garlisol non- 
taint garlic tablets are harmiess and benevolent, 
with no drug reaction on the heart. Not habit 
forming, 1,000 tabiets (six months’ supply) 52/6, 
500 tablets 32/6, together with booklet of home 
treatment and dietary advice.—Garlisol Com- 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex, or order through your 








EDUCATIONAL 





DAVIES’S 
INDIVIDUAL Be ay FOR 
EXAMINA NS 
University Examinations, G.C.E., all levels, 
Service Entrance, Ptofessional Examinations, 
etc., at’: 
WHITE LODGE, 2 ADDISON ROAD, W.i4 
(PAR 4465) 
and 47 CROMWELL ROAD, HOVE, SUSSEX 
CHOVE 71347). 
Public Schools, Scholarships and Common 
Entrance at : 
154 HOLLAND PARK AVENUE, W.11 
@AR 3401) 
and 24 LYNDHURST GARDENS, N.W.3 
(HAM 4936). 
For information about other educational work 


at Davies's apply 54 Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7 
CKNI 6833). 








HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also TAILOR- 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell Street, Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s for Ladies’ 
and Gentiemen’s, London’s Largest Selection. 
Luxurious quality, Patterns from Austin & 
Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask Tabie- 
cloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoos rm 
inens, 





SEA oe ee agy fl SHIRTS tw measure, 
..Patts, size chart, Ad —— 
Manchester 2. 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
ENJOY YOUR ‘HOLIDAY in 


vate bath, etc. Superb cuisine, nightly dinner 
dancing, heated swimming pool, water ski-ing,; 





°F 


“4 


- 
3 


4 


4 


4 


sailing, etc. Only 2} gns, *daily. Colour bro~ +4 


chure from Dept. SP, Sinah Warren Chalet: 


Hotel, Hayling Island. 


IBERICA 
FOR A FREE SPAIN 
Editor : VICTORIA KENT 


Honorary Chairmen : 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
NORMAN THOMAS 





The only magazine devoted exclusively 
to Spanish affairs. Published in 
English and Spanish editions on the 
15th of every month. 

Featuring: ‘UNCENSORED’ reports 
from Madrid, and articles on social, 
political, economic and literary themes 
by outstanding Spanish writers in 
Spain and in exile. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 


21s. 6d. for one year 
35s. 6d. for two years 


PUBLISHED BY : 
The Ibérica Publishing Co. 
112 East 19 St. 
New York 3, N-Y., U.S.A. 


Specimen copies may be obtained: from, 
and subscriptions opened the 
Spectator, 99 Gower St., London, WCE 





a Newspaper. 
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